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Milt  Freudenheim: 

Our  man 
at  the  Paris 
peace  talks 


Daily  News  Paris  bureau  chief 
and  veteran  correspondent  Milt 
Freudenheim  has  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  penetrate  the  fog  sur¬ 
rounding  U.S.-Hanoi  negotiations 
and  explain  them  in  terms  the 
reader  can  understand. 

Freudenheim  has  been  covering 
the  peace  talks  since  they  began 
and  has  had  exclusive  interviews 
with  many  of  the  top  negotiators, 
including  Mme.  Nguyen  thi  Binh, 
chief  negotiatorforthe  Viet  Cong. 


Past  president  of  the  U.N.  corres¬ 
pondents,  Freudenheim  spent  ten 
years  at  the  U.N.  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  diplomacy  and  covering 
every  major  crisis  including  the 
Cuban  missile  backdown. 

Milt  Freudenheim’s  rare  ability  to 
put  complex  issues  in  perspective 
has  won  him  the  respect  of  his 
peers.  Another  reason  why  the 
CDN/S-T  Wire  Service  is  prized  by 
editors  everywhere. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Had  You  Been  a  Subscriber 

during  the  last  two  years,  you  would  not  have  missed 
such  important  journalistic  reading  as  this: 

MARCH  1971 :  A  Time  to  Dream— A  Time  to  Act  Nelson  Poynter  •  A  Time  for  Faith  — 

A  Time  for  Courage  Walter  Cronkite  •  A  Time  for  Self-Critical  Reappraisal  Katha¬ 
rine  Graham  •  A  Time  to  Tell  the  Truth  About  War  Peter  Arnett  •  The  Gazette 
Sheaths  Its  Stinger  Robert  C.  Maynard  •  The  Student  Press— Censored  or  Free? 
High  School  Editors  •  Campus  Censorship  Cases,  Fall  1970  Dario  Politeila  • 
American  TV -A  Brainwash?  Allison  Fan  • 

JUNE  1971:  Anatomy  of  a  Region's  Press  William  L.  Rivers  &  David  M.  Rubin  • 
Are  We  Getting  the  Truth  from  Vietnam?  Wes  Galiagher  •  The  Presidency  &  The 
Press  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  •  How  the  Newspapers  Told  the  Story  of  Earthquake 
and  Fire  Rosemary  Breckler  &  Bob  Moore  •  Crisis  and  Challenge  in  the  70s 
Charles  L.  Gould  •  The  New  Technology  Is  Here  James  S.  Copley  • 

SEPTEMBER  1971:  Lenin  vs.  Franklin:  Warring  Revolutionary  Traditions  in  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Journalism  Eugene  H.  Methvin  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon 
—  I  Claude  Witze  •  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  — II  Robert  Sherrill  •  What's 
Behind  the  Pulitzer  Prizes?  Robin  Maydeck,  Joe  Knight,  Allen  Palmer,  Will  Mies 
•  The  Presidency  &  The  Press  (More)  George  E.  Reedy  •  The  Purloined  Pentagon 
Papers  Lyle  L.  Erb  •  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  James  S.  Copley  •  Can  a  Nation 
Be  Libelled,  Too?  Louis  Nizer  • 

DECEMBER  1971:  The  Dreadful  Dailies  — 1929  Sherwood  Anderson  •  Objectivity:  An  Attitude  John  C.  Merrill  • 
Conspiracy  Against  a  Free  Press  Walter  Cronkite  •  Add:  The  Purloined  Pentagon  Papers  Victor  H.  Krulak  •  The  Black 
Journalist  in  the  MaSs  Media  Harrison  W.  John  •  Newspapers  in  Africa:  Change  or  Decay?  William  A.  Hachten  • 

MARCH  1972:  As  I  Listened  to  Archie  Say  'Hebe'  Laura  Z.  Hobson  •  The  Critics  Review  Tv  and  Themselves  Janice 
Lantz  •  In  Defense  of  ‘Our  Kind'  of  Journalism  James  Bormann  •  Cable  Tv:  Revolution  in  Limbo?  Staniey  Gerendasy 
•  The  Great  Cheesecake  Debate  U.P.I.  Reporter  •  The  Presidents  and  the  Media  Edwin  Newman,  Roger  Tubby, 
Pierre  Salinger,  George  Reedy,  Herbert  G.  Klein  •  Journalism  and  Society  Twenty-One  Students  • 

JUNE  1972:  The  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Survey  Loren  Ghiglione  &  Leslie  Moore  •  Women  and  the  Media 
Gene  Corea  •  Rethinking  Newspapers:  The  Designer  as  Journalist  Phiiiip  Ritzenberg  •  Toward  a  More  Human 
Journalism  John  Wood  •  To  Peking  with  President  Nixon  James  Cary  •  The  Emperor  of  Broadway:  Walter  Winchell 
Ernest  Cuneo,  Frank  Rhoades  &  Don  Freeman  •  An  interview  with  S.  i.  Hayakawa  about  language,  education,  free 
speech  • 

SEPTEMBER  1972:  ‘He  Ain't  Heavy  ...  He's  My  Brother'  Richard  Drasen  •  An  Interview  with  Bill  Thomas  Bob  Aber- 
nethy,  Jess  Mariow  and  Tom  Brokaw  •  Hoaxing  in  an  Age  of  Science  Curtis  D.  MacDougall  •  Press  Freedom  Is  a 
Public  Freedom  i.  Norman  Smith  •  Journalism's  New  Nation  Sally  Quinn  •  All  Those  Draft  Resisters  Up  There  Rus¬ 
sel  B.  Nye  •  Prepping  for  the  Front  Page  Allene  Fallis  • 

Editorials,  comments,  and  reviews  by  Lyle  L.  Erb,  Donald  Freeman,  Art  Buchwald,  John  Keasler,  Ted  Schwartz,  William 
L.  Rivers,  Alfred  JaCoby,  Ken  Hudson,  Jack  Murphy,  Roger  Tatarian,  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  John  H. 
Pinkerman,  Paul  A.  Poorman,  Robert  Betts,  Ray  McHugh,  Charles  L.  Gould,  Carol  Kramer.  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  Earl  Davis, 
Jr.,  King  Durkee,  Richard  Harwood,  John  J.  O'Malley,  Clifford  A.  Ridley,  John  J.  O’Connor,  Angus  Maude,  E.  B.  White, 
Irving  Kristol,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Ernest  Cuneo,  Frank  Rhoades,  Gladwin  Hill,  J.  L.  Robertson,  Gerald  Carson,  Howard  B. 
Taylor,  Jack  Cooper,  Kenneth  C.  Reiley. 

IF  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

you  may  expect  the  same  provocative,  exciting,  balanced  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
problems  confronting  today’s  journalism,  packaged  in  easy-to-read,  prize-winning  format. 

Because  we’d  iike  you  to  read  SEMINAR,  we’ll  send  you  the  current  issue  FREE  and  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeiey,  if  you  subscribe  NOW! 


SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  for  Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for: 

□  1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ _ 

Name _  _ _ „  —  -  -  - 

Company  or  School _  _  - 

Street 

City  State _  -  Zip — 

Subscription  rates  1  year.  $3.00.  2  years.  $5.50.  3  years.  $75.0.  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
lournalism  students.  $2  50  per  year  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more.  $2  00  each 
Foreign  postage  outside  U  S  A.  and  Canada.  $1.00  a  year  extra 
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Rochester,  New  York,  the  home  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  pioneer  of  women's  suffrage,  has 
another  first — an  authoritative  newspaper 
column  on  women's  rights.  It's  written  by 
Anne  C.  Hall,  head  of  a  national  image  task 
force  for  the  National  Organization  for 
Women. 

This  cool,  confident,  Rochester-born  fem¬ 
inist  frowns  on  those  who  downgrade  the 
women  who  cook,  clean  and  raise  children. 
Anne  believes  that  women  who  turn  their 
backs  on  women's  rights  are  afraid  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  her  column  helps  give  them  cour¬ 
age. 

Her  controversial  views  on  liberation  top¬ 
ics  such  as  "the  myth  of  the  sexual  revolu¬ 
tion"  and  changes  that  must  be  made  in 
employment  and  education  fields  have  gen¬ 
erated  dozens  of  letters  from  male  and  female 
readers. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers. 

We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N  Y  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  TImes-Union  (evenings) 


Our  women's  rights  column, 
"What's  Wrong  with  Rights," 
is  a  national  newspaper  first! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


BEST 

WIN  AGAIN  , 
AND  AGAIN 


W  lii'tlu'r  it’s  I'clitorial  i-xc-flliMue  or  ;ul\fr- 
tisinii,  public  soiAitc*  and  sales  promotion, 
riif  Sf.  I'ctc'isbnri'  Tinu-s  and  Exeninti  In- 
dfiHmdc-nt  hast*  lu-fii  jndued  Florida’s 
best  nc-\\  spapcrs  ayain  and  aijain. 

Hfccmt  awards  from  Florida  Nc-wspairer 
AcKc  rtisinu  K\cc  nti\ cs  (FNAF)  and  Flori¬ 
da  Frcss  (;lnb  said  it  attain.  l  ake  a  look  at 
Florid. I  S  bc'sti 

FN.AF  bonoifd  I'lif  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  with  12  awards  in  the  fk-ld  of  adver- 
tisinit,  pnblie  serxiec'  and  sales  promotion 
—  more  than  an\  other  newspapers  in  the 
state.  First  place*  honors  \\c*re  for: 

BKM  IN-I'AI'FR  I'KOMOTION  •  BEST  SK- 
BIKS  OK  ADS  •  BKST  .S I  AKK-PRKI'AKKD 
MKKCHAMUSIX,  IMKCK  •  BKSTCLASSI- 
HKD  KAKt.K  SIVACK  AD  •  BKST  KKASSI- 
KIKD  SKBIKS  •  BKST  AM  AD  I.IN  At.K 
Bl  II.DIX.  PBDt.BAM 

Sc*vc*ntc*c*n  Florida  Frc“ss  (ilnb.iwards  wc*rc* 
i;i\c*n  to  l  imes  and  lndc‘pc*nclc*nt  staffc*rs  — 
more  than  an\  othc‘r  newspapers.  News 
staffc*rs  won  these*  first  place*  honors: 

KKATl  BKS  •  IN-DKI'TD  ABTD  I  KS  • 
(.KNKBAI.  K\<  Kl.l >N<  K  V^KKKIA  SKC- 
TID>  •  BI.ACK  AND  VHII  I  K  I'BKSKM  A- 
TIONS  •  CBII 14  Al.  i;KMKVt>  •  Sl'Kt  lAI, 
IMKBKsrs 


I*.  O.  Box  1121 
•Si.  K'la.  33731 


DECEMBER 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida.  Galnsville. 

JANUARY 

7- 19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

12- 13 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

14- 17— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

(8-20 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton.  Nashville. 

18- 21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

20- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-28 — Texas  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

21- Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4.|^_API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10-13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 

Hote'  New  Orleans,  La. 

(1-14 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlantic  Beach  Lodge, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fia. 

15- 17 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  or.  Press  and 
Government.  Sheraton  Harrisburg,  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

(6-17 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Cibola  Inn,  Ar'Ing- 
ton. 

18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation) .  Columbia  University. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 

22- 24— Northwest  Daily  Press  association,  Hyatt  Lodge,  Minneapolis. 

24 —  Women  In  communications.  Region  5,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

MARCH 

2-4— Maryland.  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-lfr— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8-10 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington  D.C.  Hilton. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

23- 24 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

25-27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Regency  Hyatt 
House.  Atlanta. 

1-8— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
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We  teamed  up  with 
black  brainpower  to  put 
this  shoppins  center  on  the  map 


The  ground  is  cleared— 
113,000  square  feet  of  it— for 
Progress  Plaza,  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

And  it’s  a  dream  come  true 
for  the  Reverend  Leon  Sulli¬ 
van,  founder  of  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers 
of  America. 

Progress  Plaza  is  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  that  was  planned 
by  bl  acks,  to  be  owned  a  nd  op¬ 
erated  by  blacks,  in  the  black 
community. 


Frank  Smith,  Jim  Grier,  Jim 
Swann,  and  Nick  Prim  above 
are  some  of  the  people  who 
made  it  happen. 

Our  contribution  was  Frank 
Smith  of  our  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Department.  At  OIC’s 
request  he  set  up  an  intensive 
course  in  the  fine  points  of 
planning,  developing,  and  op¬ 
erating  shopping  centers. 
Nick  Prim  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  management  trainees 
to  take  the  course,  and  work 
with  architects  Jim  Grier  and 
Jim  Swann.  Now,  men  like 


these  are  playing  key  roles  in 
three  more  projects. 

Our  involvement  with  mi¬ 
norities  is  a  continuing  thing 
—and  it's  getting  deeper  all 
the  time,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  our  subsidiaries.  And 
it  rangesfromjust  plain  giving 
money  where  ife  needed,  to 
hiring  f^opletowork  for  S&H, 
to  helping  people  learn  howto 
help  each  other. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


Landmark  Leaderships 
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Ten  years  on  one  story  — 
and  still  reporting 

Since  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  applied  for 
a  feasibility  study  permit  for  its  proposed  Blue 
Ridge  dams  in  Grayson  County,  Va.,  in  1962,  The 
Roanoke  Times  has  been  reporting  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  controversial  case. 

The  Roanoke  based  power  company  met  early 
opposition  and  The  Times  told  how  battle  lines 
were  drawn  as  public  power  advocates  pushed 
for  development  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Times’  business  editor  George  Kegley  has 
followed  this  complicated  case  through  10  years  of 
intermittent  FPC  hearings  in  Washington  and  West 
Virginia,  and  before  the  State  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  well  as  the  many 
related  public  meetings.  Kegley  reports  the  scope 
of  the  project,  once  priced  at  $50  million  and  now 
estimated  at  $315  million,  has  been  enlarged 
through  major  changes  required  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  to  help  alleviate  downstream  pollu¬ 
tion  in  West  Virginia. 

Writers  in  the  Times’  Washington,  Richmond 
and  Wytheville  news  bureaus  have  often  helped 
tell  the  Blue  Ridge  Story,  but  the  continual  unfold¬ 
ing  of  this  controversial  project  has  been  Kegley’s. 
Such  persistence  and  expertise  help  produce 
quality  newspapers. 

Readers  know  that  when  the  decision  finally 
comes,  they  will  learn  all  about  it  in  The  Times. 

W  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virqinian-Pilot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CATCH-lines 

Hy  I-ionoru  W  illiamson 

NOW  HERE  IS  THE  DEFINITIVE  TREATISE  on  “Rank  in 
the  Orpani/.alion’’  as  intei'iireted  l»y  Rill  Allan,  feature  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  It  was  sent  along  at  the  insistence  of 
E&l’  aficionados  at  the  Press.  Rill  explains.  He  adapted  it 
from  a  similar  piece  he  found  in  a  nuclear  engineering  news¬ 
letter  hut  thinks  it  is  even  more  suited  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

EDITOR 

Leaps  tall  buildings  in  a  single  hound, 

Is  more  powerful  than  a  locomotive. 

Is  faster  than  a  speeding  bullet. 

alks  on  w  ater. 

Dictates  policy  to  God. 

EXEGITIVE  EDITOR 
Leaps  short  buildings  in  a  single  bound. 

Is  more  powerful  than  a  switch  engine, 

Is  just  as  fast  as  a  speeding  bullet. 

alks  on  water  if  the  sea  is  calm. 

Talks  with  God. 

ORDINARY  EDITOR 

Leaps  short  buildings  with  a  running  start. 

Is  almost  as  j)owerful  as  a  switch  engine. 

Is  faster  than  a  speeding  RR, 

IXalks  on  water  in  an  indoor  swimming  pool. 

Talks  with  (iod  if  sjiecial  recpiest  is  apiiroved. 

AS.SISI  ANT  EDITOR 
Barely  clears  a  Quonset  Hut. 

Loses  tug  of  war  with  a  hand  car. 

Can  fire  a  speeding  hidlet. 

Swims  well. 

Is  occasionally  addressed  bv  God. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Makes  high  marks  on  wall  when  trying  to  leap  buildings. 

Is  run  over  by  locomotives. 

Can  sometimes  handle  gun  without  inflicting  self-injury. 

Dog  jcaddles. 

Talks  to  animals. 

l’I10r0<;RAl’IlER 

Runs  into  buildings. 

Recognizes  locomotives  two  out  of  three  times. 

Is  not  issued  ammunition, 

Can  stay  afloat  with  life  jacket. 

Talks  to  walls. 

INTERN 

Falls  over  doorsteps  when  trying  to  enter  building. 

Never  rode  in  a  train. 

Wets  himself  with  a  water  pistol. 

Plays  in  mud  juiddles. 

Mumbles  to  himself. 

REPORTER 

Lifts  buildings  and  walks  under  them, 

Kicks  locomotives  off  the  track, 

Catches  bullets  in  his  teeth  and  eats  them, 

Freezes  water  with  a  single  glance. 

Is  God . 

*  *  * 

AT  THE  RLSK  OF  PROMPl'ING  a  lengthy  coniroversv  on 
the  origin  of  “doing  your  thing"  (November  2.')  (iali  h  lines) 
.lohn  A.  Strachan  of  the  Srhenertad)*  (N.V. )  Gazette  submits 
tbe  closing  paragraph  of  a  feature  story  on  unisex  fashions 
l)ublished  in  Pacijie  Stars  ami  Stripes  hack  in  196*).  “What¬ 
ever — and  if  anything — Ihiisex  and  ‘your  own  thing'  fashions 
may  mean,  perhaps  the  cidprit  behind  it  all  is  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  In  1840  the  philosojther  was  saying:  ‘  .  .  .  Do  your 
own  thing  and  1  shall  know  you.’  " 

Concludes  .lohn,  “It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Emerson  ‘outditP 
Mr.  Hubbard  by  nearly  six  decades.” 

*  ■*•  * 

AND  ANOTHER  MONDAY  NOTE  was  sparkeil  by  the 
November  2.'>  cidumn  mention  of  Oscar  .).  Collin's  analysis  of 
tbe  differe  nee  between  a  newspapeiman  and  a  journalist.  Aug¬ 
ust  Lockwood,  editor  of  the  Jersey  Joanial  in  .lersey  Citv  says: 
“So  long  ago  did  I  hear  it  that  1  have  forgotten  the  source, 
but  in  my  cojiyboy  days  an  old  pro  told  me:  W  journalist  is 
an  unemph  yed  newspaiierman.’  ” 
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The  Birmingham  News  believes  that  only  through  citizen 
desire,  citizen  vigilance  and  citizen  involvement  can  the 
scourge  of  drug  abuse  be  brought  into  the  kind  of  focus 
required  to  holt  its  insidious  spread.  To  support  this  be¬ 
lief  The  News  has  joined  local  low  enforcement  agencies 
in  o  program  v/hich  gives  its  readers  an  opportunity  to 
aid  the  authorities  in  their  constant  battle  against  the 
traffic  in  drugs. 

TIP  (turn  in  a  pusher)  is  a  community-wide  project  that 
gets  the  hard-core  drug  peddler  out  of  circulation  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  informant  open  to  the  fear  of  reprisal. 
It  is  aimed  only  at  the  pusher,  not  the  addict. 

The  plan  of  action  is  simple.  Callers  dial  a  local  number, 
answer  questions  the  TIPline  operators  ask,  but  do  not 
identify  themselves.  Informants  are  then  given  code 
numbers  which  make  them  eligible  for  rewards  if  their 
information  results  in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  push¬ 
ers.  These  rewards  are  paid  by  The  News  in  cash  at 
"dead  drops,"  thus  preserving  anonymity  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

This  program  is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
newspaper  industry  in  an  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  other  locales.  Experience  has  proved  that 
TIP  works.  It  is  an  effective  law-enforcement  weapon 
that  unites  the  community  in  a  powerful  effort  to  iden¬ 
tify  pushers  and  bring  them  to  justice.  In  truth,  TIP  turns 
'em  off. 

(Slue  Birmingham  Nrms 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
(Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 
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Noi  exactly  Armageddon,  hut — 

I.est  any  newsman  not  be  aware  of  it,  the  record  of  contempt  cases 
against  reporters  for  refusing  to  divulge  their  confidential  sources  is 
becoming  frightening.  Grand  juries,  judges  and  legislative  committees 
are  using  the  contempt  citation  recklessly,  in  our  opinion,  some  of 
them  being  in  contravention  of  existing  state  “shield  laws.” 

The  press  is  end)attled  against  a  growing  legal  philosophy  that 
would  retpiire  reporters  to  act  as  an  investigative  arm  of  grand  juries, 
judges  and  legislative  committees  forcing  them  to  reveal  information 
given  to  them  in  confidence  which  the  government  Ixxlies  could  not 
uncover  on  their  own. 

Even  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  its  “guidelines,”  which  we  don’t 
consider  enough  protection  for  reporters,  states: 

“The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  consider  the  press  ‘an  investi¬ 
gative  arm  of  the  government.’  Therefore  all  reasonable  attempts 
should  be  made  to  obtain  information  from  non-press  sources  before 
there  is  any  consideration  of  subpoening  the  press.” 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  validity  of  a  re|)orter’s  claim  for 
protection  of  his  confidential  sources  is  contained  in  a  memorandum 
brief  on  behalf  of  Joe  W'eiler,  a  reporter  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
/ippeal,  who  is  threatened  w’ith  contempt  and  a  jail  sentence  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  identify  his  sources  to  a  state  legislative  committee: 
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“The  reporter-news  source  privilege  is  practically  identical  to  the 
government-informer  privilege,  has  the  same  jmblic  police  b;isis,  and 
if  not  recognized  has  the  same  harmful  effect.  Thus  the  pur|)ose  and 
basis  of  the  government-informer  privilege  is  the  public  interest  in 
encouraging  the  flow  of  information  about  crime  to  the  government; 
the  ])ur|Jose  and  basis  of  the  reporter-news  source  privilege  is  the 
public  interest  in  encouraging  the  flow  of  information  to  the  |)id)lic, 
particularly  information  with  respect  to  public  officials,  agencies  and 
institutions.  In  the  case  of  the  informers,  they  will  provide  such  in¬ 
formation  only  if  their  identities  are  not  disclosed;  and  news  sources 
also  will  furnish  information  to  reporters  only  if  their  itlentities  are  not 
disclosed.  To  disclose  an  informer’s  identity  subjects  him  to  retaliation, 
ends  his  usefulness  to  the  government,  discourages  others  from  supply¬ 
ing  information  to  the  government,  and  hence  dries  up  and  decreases 
the  free  flow  of  information.  .Similarly,  to  disclose  the  identity  of  a 
news  source  subjects  him  to  retaliation,  discourages  him  from  supply¬ 
ing  any  other  information,  discourages  others  from  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  reporter,  and  hence  dries  up  and  decreases  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public.” 

New  York’s  Governor  Rockefeller  last  week  added  this  warning  to 
what  will  happen  if  newsmen  are  forced  to  disclose  their  confidential 
sources.  “The  kind  of  resourceful  probing  journalism  that  has  exposed 
most  of  the  serious  scandals,  corruption  and  injustice  in  our  nation’s 
history  would  simply  disappear.  Serious  investigative  reporting  will 
simply  dry  up.” 

The  press  must  prevail  upon  Congress  to  give  legislative  recognition 
to  this  principle  otherwise  what  is  now  an  ominous  trend  will  become 
a  disaster  for  the  .American  public  which  will  suffer  the  ultimate  loss 
with  the  disappearance  of  investigative  reporting. 
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letters 

JOURNALISM  PROJECTS 

This  is  a  triple-purpose  letter  aimed  at 
giving  special  thanks  to  the  working  press 
and  at  asking  advice  and  contact  relative 
to  two  particular  areas  of  activity  here  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University. 

The  thanks  is  due  the  10  newspapers — 
Toledo  Blade,  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  Cin- 
einnati  Enquirer,  Painesville  Telegraph, 
Upper  Sandusky  Chief-Union,  Findlay  Re¬ 
publican-Courier,  Fremont  Neus-Messen- 
ger,  Hamilton  Journal  News  and  Boteling 
Green  Sentinel-Tribune,  all  in  Ohio,  and 
the  Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky. — as  well  as  the  national  News 
Election  Service  and  the  Associated  Press 
Columhus  Bureau  for  having  supported  our 
1972  Election  Experience  project  to  the 
point  that  38  of  our  students  were  ahle  to 
get  out  into  the  field  to  directly  observe — 
and.  in  some  cases,  to  participate  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  presidential  election  hy  the  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  uniformly  positive  response  of  the 
pros  was  matched  hy  the  response  of  the 
students,  many  of  whom  were  getting  their 
first  direct  exposure  to  newsroom  activity. 

The  areas  of  activity  involve: 

1.  Our  status  as  likely  the  only  journal¬ 
ism  program  in  Ohio  and  one  of  the  few  in 
the  nation  to  integrate  instruction  in  CRT/ 
VDT  into  the  curriculum. 

2.  Planning  activity  toward  what  even¬ 
tually  could  he  the  most  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  program  of  field  experience 
anywhere. 

Relative  to  Point  One.  we  are  anxious  to 
hear  from  any  other  school  and/or  news¬ 
paper  involved  in  a  CRT  VDT  program  or 
planning  same — the  point  being  exchange 
of  experience  and  information  toward 
maximum  development  of  this  sort  of  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  benefit  of  our  students  and 
of  the  industry. 

Relative  to  Point  Two,  we  are  anxious  to 
hear  from  any  newspaper  organization, 
chain  or  individual,  that  would  he  interested 
in  helping  develop  what  is  envisioned  as  a 
year-round  program  aimed  at  putting  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  field  from  periods  of  from 
half-a-day  to  a  year  or  more — hopefully 
with  at  least  expenses  paid — with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  supervisory  help  from  one  of  our 
journalism  faculty  members. 

If  the  response  to  the  Election  Experience 
is  any  measure  we  likely  will  have  more 
offers  of  places  for  field  experience  than 
we'll  have  students  to  fill  them. 

But  if  that  happens  we’ll  be  eager  to 
share  the  placements  with  other  schools. 

Emil  Dansker 

Bowling  Green,  O. 

Assistant  professor,  news-editorial.  Bowling 
Green  State  University. 

*  *  * 

ON  GIVING  CREDIT 

There  is  much  news  today  about  report¬ 
ers  protecting  their  sources.  However,  there 
is  much  lacking  when  it  comes  to  large 
metropolitan  dailies  crediting  their  sources 
— when  they  happen  to  he  community-in¬ 
volved  weeklies. 


On  several  occasions  our  publication,  the 
Gramercy  Herald,  has  published  “exclu¬ 
sives”  and  “scoops”  which  the  dailies  have 
picked  up  soon  after  our  paper  hit  the 
stands. 

In  one  instance.  New  York’s  only  after¬ 
noon  daily  (they  don’t  mention  our  name, 
why  should  we  mention  theirs?)  reprinted 
almost  verbatim  a  story  which  we  ran  about 
dog  poisonings  in  the  lower  East  Midtown 
area.  The  detailed  story  included  interviews 
with  local  dog  food  suppliers  and  pet  shop 
owners.  These  same  people  were  quoted 
in  the  daily’s  story.  However,  they  report 
that  no  one  from  the  daily  ever  approached 
them. 

In  another  instance,  a  team  of  our  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters  uncovered  evidence 
that  Peter  Detmold,  a  local  resident  and 
civic  leader,  was  premeditatedly  murdered 
while  police  assumed  that  his  death  was 
merely  the  work  of  a  common  late-night 
city  mugger.  “The  .“Slst  State”,  Channel 
13’s  news  program,  gave  the  Gramercy  Her¬ 
ald  due  credit  for  its  part  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  Two  weeks  later.  New  York’s  “best 
selling  picture  newspaper”,  (whose  slogan 
is  “all  it  takes  is  talent”),  sent  someone  to 
our  offices  for  our  back  issues  covering  the 
Detmold  murder.  The  following  Sunday  our 
version  of  the  incident  appeared  as  a  full 
page  story  in  that  daily  with  no  mention  of 
us. 

As  recently  as  last  week,  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  published  a  two  page  article 
about  a  contentious  point  in  our  community 
concerning  the  expansion  plans  of  Colum¬ 
bus  Hospital.  We  have  been  covering  that 
story  for  over  a  year  now.  During  the  week 
prior  to  the  New  Yorker’s  publication  of 
the  story,  the  writer  and  her  researcher 
were  in  touch  with  our  office  for  our  back¬ 
ground  material  and  our  tapes,  both  of 
which  were  used  in  the  New  Yorker’s  story. 
Again,  no  credit  was  given  to  the  year-long 
efforts  of  our  staff. 

We  have  learned  from  various  sources 
in  the  major  media  that  it  is  their  “policy” 
not  to  credit  community  weeklies,  no  matter 
how  much  they  quote  or  rely  on  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  news  stories. 

Since  the  major  media  depend  on  news¬ 
papers  such  as  ours  for  many  of  their  lo¬ 
cal  stories  and,  more  so  because  we  provide 
the  training  and  experience  for  their  future 
staffs,  we  cannot  understand  why  the  major 
media  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  Do 
you? 

Herb  Rothman 

New  York. 

Publisher,  the  Gramercy  Herald,  162  East 

23rd  Street,  New  York  10010. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WENDELL  SMITH 

It  is  ironic  that  about  a  month  apart 
death  should  rub  out  Jackie  Robinson,  the 
major  league  baseball  player,  and  Wendell 
Smith,  the  Chicago  sportscaster  and  news¬ 
paper  columnist.  The  careers  of  these  men 
were  deeply  intertwined. 

Jackie  was  the  first  black  athlete  to  be¬ 
come  established  in  the  20th  Century  as  a 
performer  in  organized  baseball.  Smitty 
was  the  first  black  newspaperman — in  my 
memory,  at  least — to  become  a  star  in  the 
“big  league”  of  sportswriting. 

Branch  Rickey  has  been  almost  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  the  godfather  to  Robin¬ 
son  and  the  many  other  black  players  who 
followed  him  into  the  majors.  Years  before 


Rickey  made  his  historic  move  in  signing 
Robinson  to  a  contract  to  the  old  Montreal 
Royals,  Smith,  as  a  sportswriter  for  the 
black  weekly,  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  was 
campaigning  to  force  baseball  owners  to 
erase  the  blackball. 

And  during  that  particularly  trying  first 
year — 1947 — in  the  majors  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  for  Jackie,  Smith,  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  Rickey,  made  things  a  little  easier 
for  Robinson  hy  rooming  with  him  on  the 
road. 

As  far  as  the  civil  rights  of  the  black 
athlete  is  concerned.  Smith  made,  in  my 
opinion,  an  even  more  significant  contribu¬ 
tion.  A  series  of  stories  written  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  (now'  Chicago  Today)  in 
the  early  1960s  was  credited  with  breaking 
down  Jim  Crowism  in  lodging  and  travel 
accommodations  for  black  baseball  players 
in  the  South.  Earlier,  Smith's  byline  had 
turned  the  spotlight  on  the  tangled  tax 
troubles  of  Joe  I.ouis.  the  former  heavy¬ 
weight  champion,  in  another  American  se¬ 
ries. 

President  of  Press  Club 

Smitty  was  a  respected  writer  when  he 
left  the  Courier  in  1947  to  join  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  First,  he  did  odd  jobs  of  a  cuh  sports 
reporter.  He  became  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  in  his  craft.  He  drew  assign¬ 
ments  to  most  major  sports,  but  boxing  was 
his  cup  of  tea. 

No  one  in  this  business,  nor  any  other 
business,  can  receive  any  higher  compli¬ 
ment  than  to  he  signally  honored  by  his 
peers.  When  he  died  Smitty  was  president 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 

This  upset  tradition  in  two  ways.  Smith 
was  black  and  he  worked  primarily  in  the 
electronic  craft  as  a  sportscaster  for  W'GN- 
TV.  Almost  without  exception,  the  office 
previously  had  gone  to  one  working  pri¬ 
marily  in  print  journalism. 

But  then,  Wendell  Smith  was  an  unusual 
guy. 

William  ,A.  Brower 

Toledo,  0. 

Assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Blade. 


Short  Takes 

Patrolman  C.  .  .  of  the  traffic  bureau 
warned  residents  and  commuters  that  the 
bride  is  expected  to  remain  closed  for  at 
least  45  days  .  .  .  Neiv  Bnmswick  (N.J.) 
Home  Neivs. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  adopted  .  .  .  the  measure  would 
change  the  name  of  Empire  Blvd.  from 
Flathush  Ave.  to  Utica  Ave. — New  York 
Daily  News. 

♦ 

G  .  .  .  and  the  other  foul  councilmen 
said  that  they  had  not. — Ann  Arbor 

(Mich.)  News. 

*  *  * 

The  six  victims  were  able  to  unite 
themselves  and  call  police  after  about  five 
minutes. — Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Agents  from  the  federal  Alcohol  Tobac¬ 
co  and  Firearms  Division  destroyed  tw'o 
stills  and  a  Hancock  County  man. — Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Wfe  have  promises  to  keep. 


Back  in  1776,  a  courageous 
body  of  men  turned  a  dream 
into  a  reality  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  and  promised  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  to  all  who  lived  here, 
all  who  would  come  here. 


Today,  as  we  race  forward 
in  space,  in  science,  in  medicine 
and  technology ...  it  is  important 
to  reflect  on  where  we  are  going 
and  the  means  we  are  using  to 
get  there.  It  is  important  to 
consider  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country.  Not  just  the 
survival  of  life.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  of  all 
inventions,  freedom  remains 
the  greatest. 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers, 
are  very  aware  of  the  role  of  a 
free  press  in  maintaining  a  free 
society.  And  the  responsibilities 
that  come  from  that  role.  We 
know  we  must  report  the  news 
fairly,  fully  and  honestly.  We 
must  speak  out  with  courage  and 
conviction  on  the  important 
issues  of  our  day.  We  must  keep 
the  power  of  the  press  truly  the 
power  of  the  people. 

The  founders  of  our  nation 
did  not  make  a  promise  to  be 
kept  by  their  generation  alone. 
But  a  promise  to  be  kept  by  each 
and  every  generation  that 
followed:  a  commitment  to 
preserve  not  only  the  nation 
itself . . .  but  the  ideals  that  make 
it  great. 
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Growing  Up  in  New  York  CHy 


New  York  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods. 

I. ike  Cypress  Hills  and  Dongan  Hills,  Jerome 
Park.  Sheepshead  Bay  and  Park  Slope.  Some 
New  York  neighborh<K)ds  are  great.  Some  not 
so.  Growing  up  in  the  city  isn’t  always  easy. 

But  that’s  true  of  just  about  anywhere.  One 
thing  is  certain.  You  learn  fast  in  New  York. 

.And  there’s  always  plenty  to  keep  you  busy. 

New  York,  the  city  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
Tin  Pan  .Alley  and  the  Met,  has  always  been 
a  musical  town.  So  it’s  not  too  surprising  to 
find  a  harpsichord  factory  in  lower  .Manhattan 
and  craftsmen  lovingly  constructing  these 
delicate  instruments. 

What  might  surprise  a  stranger  in 
town,  who  sees  only  the  shiny  office  buildings, 
is  the  enormous  amount  of  manufacturing 
that  goes  on.  New  York’s  industrial  area 
produces  about  10  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
products.  Over  500,000  workers  hold 

Harpsichord  factory,  lower  .Manhattan 


manufacturing  jobs  in  New  York  City. 

Manufacturing  is  no  small  part  of 
the  life  of  New  York...  along  with  the  traffic, 
the  crowds,  the  quick  tempo,  the  competition, 
the  drive  that  reveal  the  vitality  of  the  most 
dynamic  city  on  earth.  Living  in  New  York 
is  living  in  a  city  with  over  $13  billion  in  retail 
sales  annually.  As  much  as  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  combined. 

New  York  is  a  wonderful  city  to  grow 
up  in.  Since  1851  The  New  York  Times  has 
been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell  New  York 
short.  We  know  New  York  as  well  as  anybody. 
We  think  we  sell  it  better  than  anybody.  New' 
York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

?fcUi  J|ork  Stm(0 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 
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Supreme  Court  will  decide 
ad  classification  by  sex 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  hear  arguments  and 
decide  a  case  of  national  importance  to 
newspapers,  their  classified  advertisers 
and  to  the  women’s  liberation  movement. 

It  is  the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Company  V.  the  Pittsburgh  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  and  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  Inc. 

The  chief  question  presented  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  from  judgments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  courts  is  “whether  it  is 
a  violation  of  due  process  under  the  5th 
and  14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
for  a  newspaper  to  be  found  in  violation 
of  a  city  ordinance  when  no  evidence  was 
produced  to  demonstrate  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  discriminated  against  women  in 
violation  of  the  ordinance.” 

The  case  arose  October  9,  1968  when  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  Pittsburgh  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,  charging  the  Press 
with  violating  a  city  ordinance  which  pro¬ 
hibited  a  newspaper  from  arranging  help 
wanted  advertisements  under  columns  la¬ 
beled  “Jobs-male  interest”,  “jobs-female 
interest”  and  “jobs-male-female  interest.” 

Claim  it  aided  employer 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  women’s 
organization  that  a  newspaper  aided  an 
employer  in  discriminating  in  hiring  by 
arranging  help  wanted  ads  under  sex 
designated  column  headings. 

In  its  arguments  before  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  Press  contended 
that  the  classification  system  it  used  was 
designed  solely  to  maximize  reader  re¬ 
sponse  by  facilitating  a  study  of  its 
columns  by  job  seekers,  and  that  it  had  a 
right  to  arrange  its  advertising  so  as  to 
recognize  the  cultural  and  biological  dif¬ 
ferences  between  men  and  women. 

On  July  23,  1971,  the  Commission  issued 
an  order  providing  that  the  Press  must 
use  a  classification  system  of  employment 
advertising  w’ith  no  reference  to  sex. 

The  Press  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  intervened  as  amicus  curiae. 

No  woman  denied  job 

No  evidence  had  been  produced  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  that  any 
female  had  ever  been  denied  a  job  listed 
under  the  “male  interest”  heading  because 
of  her  sex,  so  the  Press  and  the  anpa 
argued  that  it  was  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law  to  find  the  newspaper  guilty  of 
unlawful  discriminatory  practices  when 


there  was  no  proof  of  a  single  violation  of 
the  ordinance  by  any  advertiser. 

The  Common  Pleas  court  found  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  prove  a  specific  act 
of  discrimination  in  order  to  find  that  the 
Press  was  aiding  in  an  unlawful  employ¬ 
ment  practice. 

When  the  Press  appealed  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
body,  sharply  divided,  upheld  the  findings 
of  the  commission,  concluding  that  the 
Pre.«s  was  not  denied  due  process  and  that 
the  column  headings  were  discriminatory 
per  se.  There  need  not  be  a  showing,  the 
court,  held,  that  any  woman  had  actually 
suffered  any  act  of  discrimination. 

First  Amendment  question 

The  question  of  First  Amendment 
rights  had  been  raised  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
court  held  that  advertising  per  se  does  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  that  a  prohibition  from 
using  sex-designated  want  ad  headlines 
was  conduct  subject  to  regulation. 

After  the  Commonwealth  Court  had 
handed  down  its  judgment,  the  Press  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  review  of  that  decision  and  its  peti¬ 
tion  was  denied  on  June  12,  1972. 

So,  having  fought  all  the  way  up 
through  state  courts,  the  Press  took  its 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  jus¬ 
tices  agreed  (December  4)  to  hear  the 
appeal.  Arguments  are  expected  to  be 
heard  later  in  the  current  term  but  a 
decision  is  unlikely  before  well  into  1973. 
• 

Gains  in  ad  revenues 
posted  by  newspapers 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  gained  13.5%  in  October  and  were  up 
13.3%  for  the  first  10  months  of  1972, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Newspaper  ad  revenues  through  October 
were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6.9 
billion. 

Bureau  estimates  are  based  on  mea¬ 
surements  by  Media  Records  in  64  cities. 

Classified  advertising  had  the  strongest 
gains  again,  up  22.4%  in  October  and 
19.5%  for  the  ten  months.  Classified  is 
running  at  a  $1.9  billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  was  up  14.1%  for 
October  and  10.3%  for  the  ten  month  peri¬ 
od.  It  is  running  at  a  $1.1  billion  annual 
rate. 

Retail  advertising  went  ahead  9.3%  in 
October.  It  is  up  11.1%  for  the  first  ten 
months.  Retail  is  running  at  $3.9  billion. 


Antitrust  suit 
seeks  to  outlaw 
zoned  sections 

Invoking  the  antitrust  statutes,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  suburban  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  is  taking  the  Journal  Company  of 
Milwaukee  into  court  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  it  from  invading  their  market  with  a 
zoned  news/advertising  section. 

The  suit  filed  (December  5)  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  Milwaukee,  charges  the 
Journal  Company,  publisher  of  the  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  with  extending  “its  existing  monopo¬ 
ly”  to  the  suburban  field  by  producing  a 
weekly  section  called  Milwaukee  Journal 
South. 

Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Oak 
Creek,  Wis.,  alleged  in  the  complaint  that 
the  section  is  received  by  Journal  sub¬ 
scribers  as  an  insert  in  the  Thursday 
issues  distributed  in  the  south  suburban 
area  and  it  is  also  distributed  separately 
to  non-subscribers.  .Advertising  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  sold  at  “zone”  rates  which  are 
lower  than  those  for  the  full  Journal  cir¬ 
culation,  it  is  asserted. 

The  Journal  Company  announced  the 
plan  to  publish  the  South  section  Novem¬ 
ber  12  and  began  distribution  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16.  Zoned  editions  for  other  suburban 
areas  were  indicated. 

Injunctions  sought  by  Community 
Newspapers  are  aimed  solely  at  the  zoned 
sections  and  would  not  affect  the  Journal’s 
normal  coverage  of  news  in  the  suburban 
areas. 

In  the  Community  group  are:  Cudahy 
Reminder-Enterprise,  established  since 
1909;  South  Milwaukee  News  Graphic, 
Oak  Creek  Pictorial,  St.  Francis  Remind¬ 
er-Enterprise,  Greendale  Village  Life, 
Franklin-Hales  Corners  Huh,  Greenfield 
Observer,  Muskeg  o-Lakeland  Hub  and 
Caledonia  Pictorial. 

Duane  Dunham,  the  firm’s  president, 
declared:  “It’s  time  somebody  blew  the 
whistle  on  this  growing  communications 
empire.”  Besides  the  Milwaukee  papers, 
the  Journal  Company  owns  a  local  televi¬ 
sion  and  two  radio  stations  and  has  inter¬ 
ests  in  printing  and  microwave  transmis¬ 
sion  businesses. 

According  to  the  complaint  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit,  the  Journal  Company  reported 
gross  revenue  of  $110  million  last  year, 
with  57%  from  newspaper  operations.  It 
was  alleged  that  last  year  the  Journal 
Company  received  about  95%  of  all  money 
spent  for  newspaper  advertising  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  County. 

The  Community  papers  have  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  Journal  news  and  editorial  policies. 
A  Journal  spokesman  said  officers  of  the 
company  had  not  yet  seen  the  complaint 
and  would  have  no  comment  now. 
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Rockefeller  urges 
all  states  adopt 
reporter  shields 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  has  taken  a  stronp  stand  in  favor  of 
laws  that  would  protect  newsmen  from 
heinfj  recpiiied  to  identify  news  sources. 

Speaking  at  an  Anti-Defamation 
League  dinner  (November  20)  honoring 
publisher  Stephen  Rogers,  of  the  Syracuse 
news])apers,  Rockefeller  asserted  that, 
“Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  fundamental 
in  inciiile  on  which  this  nation  was  found¬ 
ed." 

Rockefeller  noted  that  New  York  in 
1070  joined  the  17  other  states  that  have 
so-called  “shiehl  laws”  to  jirotect 
newsmen,  and  added,  “.411  iiO  states  should 
have  similar  guarantees.”  He  regards  the 
New  York  law  which  he  signed  as  the 
strictest  in  protecting  newsmen. 

.4t  one  point.  Rockefeller  declared,  “I 
would  far  prefer  a  society  where  a  free 
press  occasionally  upsets  a  public  ofiicial 
to  a  society  where  jniblic  officials  could 
ever  upset  freedom  of  the  press. 

“For  its  part,  the  Government  has  an 
obligation  not  to  inhibit  the  collection  and 
dis.semination  of  news.  I’m  convinced  that 
if  repoi'ters  should  ever  lose  the  right  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  their  sources 
then  serious  investigative  rejwrting  will 
simply  dry  up. 

“The  kind  of  resourceful,  probing  jour¬ 
nalism  that  first  exjjosed  most  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  scandals,  coirujition  and  injustices  in 
our  nation’s  history  would  simidy  disap¬ 
pear.” 

By  calling  for  enactment  of  state  shield 
laws,  the  New  York  Governor  avoided  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  Nixon  .4dministration 
which  takes  the  jiosition  that  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  states  and  not  one  for 
federal  legislation. 

Independent  and  hard  hitting 

The  occasion  for  Rockefeller’s  address 
was  a  Torch  of  Liberty  presentation  to 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Newhouse-owned 
Syrncufie  Post-Staiulard  and  Herald- 
Jonrnul.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  declared,  “the  Syracuse  newspapers 
provide  central  New  York  with  fearless, 
independent  and  hard-hitting  journalism. 
And  Fve  got  scars  to  prove  it.” 

“Steve  and  I,”  said  the  Governor,  “have 
not  always  seen  eye-to-eye.  But,  if  Steve 
uncritically  accepted  every  action  of  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders,  he’d  lx;  a  good  printer — 
but  not  the  outstanding  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  is.” 

Reading  about  one’s  fallings.  Rockefel¬ 
ler  remarked,  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
high  office  in  this  free  country  of  ours.  On 
that  note  he  advocated  tight  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

*  *  ^ 

Klein  asks  logical  solution 

Clarifying  some  remarks  he  had  made 
previously  about  repoiter  shield  laws, 
Herbei't  G.  Klein,  director  of  the  Pre.s- 
ident’s  Office  of  Communications,  told  a 
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radio-tv  news  directors  convention  in  the 
Bahamas  (December  1)  that  the  press 
and  bar  should  get  together  and  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  legal  problems. 

“I  fully  concur  with  those  who  believe 
that  a  free  press  requires  confidentiality 
of  sources  and  the  least  regulation  pos¬ 
sible,”  said  Klein,  who  is  a  former  editor 
of  the  Now  Dietjo  I'liiou.  “What  the  press 
is  limning  into  is  a  major  legal  maze 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  .state  and  federal 
statutes.” 

The  question  of  whether  source  notes 
and  film  should  be  ])rotc:-ted  wholly  from 
inquiry  must  be  resolved,  Klein  said. 

In  his  view,  Klein  remarked,  the  courts 
have  done  a  disservice  to  the  logical  luir- 
suit  of  basic  issues  concerning  the  rights 
of  newsmen  and  the  judicial  jirocess  by 
singling  out  I’eter  Bridge  and  William 
Farr  for  jailing  on  contempt  of  court 
charges.  In  both  cases,  he  said,  the  jury 
and  the  judge  had  other  witnesses  who 
could  jirovide  information  if  they  would. 

“These  men,”  said  Klein,  “are  victims 
of  symbolism.” 

Congress  bills  fall  short 

Both  cases,  he  noted,  involved  state  law 
and  state  judicial  ])rocesscs  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  bills  before  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  been  ai)i)licable. 

“In  fact,”  Klein  said,  “some  of  the  bills 
have  the  same  weakness  as  that  Califor¬ 
nia  law  which  aiijiarently  jirotects  a  re- 
jHirter  only  while  he  is  in  media  emitloy- 
ment.” 

Klein  cautioned  broadca.sters  and  the 
printed  piess  against  approaching  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances  emotionally  rather 
than  logically.  In  discussions  with  the 
bar,  he  advised,  not  only  should  the  First 
.4mendment  be  consideied,  but  also  tbe 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments,  which  iiro- 


ANPA  supports 
full  privilege 
for  confidence 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .4ssociation  has 
voted  to  support  projiosed  legislation  in 
Congress  to  grant  newsmen  an  unqualified 
privilege  from  subpoena  to  disclose  confi¬ 
dential  information.  The  same  jiosition 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  .4merican  Society  of  Newsi)ai>er  Edi¬ 
tors. 

The  .4NP,4  Board  stated  that  its  review 
of  jiroblems  created  by  subpoenas  of  re- 
]iorters  and  or  uniniblished  material  and 
court  decisions  ui)bolding  tbe  right  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  state  and  Federal  li‘vels  to 
enforce  such  subiioenas  by  contempt  of 
court  action  “failed  to  find  any  legislative 
solution  except  umiualified  jirivilege  which 
woidd  solve  the  coinjilex  jn-oblem.” 

The  .4NP.4  Boanl  again  stressed  the 
statement  it  made  in  ,Iune,  1071,  that, 
“The  national  commitnumt  to  freedom  of 
expression  cannot  fully  serve  all  citizens 
if  governnu'iit  exercises  subpoena  |)ower 
which  influences  the  content  of  any  form 
of  journalism.” 

tect  the  rights  of  fair  trial. 

In  examining  iiriorities,  lie  concluded, 
the  media  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  subiioena  guidelines  sid  down  hy 
the  .4ttorney  General,  under  President 
Nixon,  have  worked  in  a  manner  aiquoved 
by  both  the  media  and  the  bar.  The  Su- 
lireme  Court  decisions  in  the  Caldwell  and 
two  related  ca.ses,  he  said,  strengthen  this 
approach. 


V- 


The  basis  of  our  government  be.nl^ 
,  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first! 

object  should  be  to  keep  that  right; j 
I  and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
1  we  should  have  a  government  without | 
I  newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a 
\  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
J  ment  to  prefer  the  latter.  - 

LeHer  from  Thomas  ^rsofj  to 
COL  Edujard  Carrir^fon  (JanJi,,/787) 


I  PISTlNGUlSHEP  COMpANy 


By  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 
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‘‘One  More  Time — Are  You  Ready  to  Reveal  Your  News  Sources?” 


By  Paf  Oliphanf,  Denver  Post 


57%  don’t  want 
newsmen  to  name 
their  sources 

A  sur\'ey  just  completed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  for  The 
George  Gallup  Poll  indicates  that  news- 
media  would  have  no  trouble  getting  i)ul)- 
lic  support  for  a  shield  law  to  protect 
reporters. 

Findings  of  the  survey,  released  De¬ 
cember  2,  reveal  that  most  people  in  the 
United  States  are  on  the  side  of  reporters 
who  refuse  to  identify  their  confidential 
sources  of  information  in  official  inquiries. 

Ba.sed  on  in-person  interviews  with 
1,462  adults  18  and  older  in  more  than 
300  localities  across  the  country  Noveml)er 
10-13,  the  researchers  found  57%  with 
the  view  that  a  newspaper  reporter 
“should  not  be  required”  to  reveal  con¬ 
fidential  sources  if  taken  to  court  to  testify 
about  information  appearing  in  a  news 
article. 

34%  think  reporters  should  identify  the 
source. 

There  were  9%  having  no  opinion. 

The  following  question  was  asked; 

“Suppose  a  newspaper  reporfer  obtains 
information  for  a  news  article  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  from  a  person  who  asks  that  his  name 
be  withheld.  Do  you  think  that  the  re¬ 
porter  should  or  should  not  be  required  to 
reveal  the  name  of  this  man  if  he  is  taken 
to  court  to  testify  about  the  information 
in  his  news  article?” 


While  the  findings  reveal  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  race,  and  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  respondents,  the  research  or¬ 
ganization  uncovered  sharp  differences 
among  persons  with  college,  high  school 
and  grade  school  educations.  Nearly  7  in 
10  persons  \vho  have  attended  college 
(68%)  think  a  reporter  has  a  right  to 
protect  his  sources.  This  support  dimin¬ 
ishes  at  the  high  school  and  grade  school 
attainment  levels,  which  comprise  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people.  The  scores  were: 

Should  No 

College  Should  not  opinion 

background  27  68  5 

High  school  37  55  8 

Grade  school  35  48  17 

The  pollsters  said  one  argument  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  people  in  the  survey 
who  think  newsmen  should  not  be  required 
to  reveal  sources  is  that  “decisions  to  jail 
newspaper  reporters  could  eventually  de¬ 
plete  the  confidential  sources  on  which 
newsmen  often  rely  to  fulfill  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  public.” 

• 

See  no  press  threat 

Public  relations  professionals,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  sample  survey,  indicated  that  62  per¬ 
cent  of  those  responding  do  not  believe 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  seriously 
threatened. 

The  survey  was  taken  by  Time  Inc.,  at 
the  25th  annual  conference  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  and  the 
Canadian  Public  Relations  Society  in  De¬ 
troit  (November  12-15).  The  survey  was 
completed  by  411  public  relations  profes¬ 
sionals. 


Newsman’s  shield 
is  not  included 
in  judicial  rules 

The  uniform  rules  of  evidence  for  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  make  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  newsman-source  confidential 
relationship,  but  confirm  the  inviolability 
of  the  lawyer-client  relation. 

The  rules,  the  first  to  apply  across  the 
country,  are  the  result  of  seven  years  of 
work  and  study  by  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Judicial  Conference,  headed 
by  Albert  E.  Jenner  Jr.,  a  Chicago  law¬ 
yer. 

Local  court  guide 

While  not  binding  on  non-Federal 
courts,  it  is  considered  likely  that  the 
local  courts  will  use  the  rules  as  a  guide¬ 
line. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  accepted  by  the  Court  and  handed 
down  over  the  objections  of  Associate  Juc- 
tice  William  0.  Douglas. 

The  rules  enuniciate  a  “secret  of 
states”  doctrine  which  would  bar  any  dis¬ 
closure  of  information  deemed  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  “the  national  defense  and  the 
foreign  relations”  of  the  United  States. 
This  argument  of  official  secrecy  was  one 
of  the  touchstones  of  the  legal  quarrel 
over  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  in 
June,  1971. 
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U.S.  and  Japan 
wire  editors  in 
exchange  project 

The  exchange  of  telegraph  editors  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States  was 
arranged  at  the  third  annual  Ja])anese- 
American  bilateral  meeting  of  newsmen 
recently  in  San  Diego. 

The  meeting,  si)onsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  was  attended  by  25 
newsmen  of  the  two  nations. 

Under  the  exchange  jdan,  12  wire  edi¬ 
tors  from  major  U.S.  newspapers  will  be 
sent  to  Japan  for  at  least  three  weeks 
next  year  to  increase  their  judgment  val¬ 
ue  in  handling  news  about  Jajjan. 

Japanese  newsmen  will  he  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  a  similar  study.  The 
Jai>anese  delegates  said  they  would  prefer 
to  send  science  writers,  editorial  writers 
and  other  specalists  who  have  paiticular 
interests  in  the  United  States  rather  than 
editors  of  foreign  news  in  general. 

Stanley  Swinton,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  said  a 
recent  survey  showed  that  few  wire  edi¬ 
tors  had  ever  been  overseas  and  that  most 
of  them  only  during  military  service. 

Creed  Black,  editor  of  the  Philndelphin 
Inquirer,  said  the  exchange  editors  would 
be  selected  from  those  who  apply. 

Each  delegation  pledged  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  financing  exchange  newsmen  from 
its  own  country. 

Also  among  the  group’s  discussions  was 
an  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  nearly 
two  dozen  newsmen  imprisoned  two 
months  ago  when  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  declared  martial  law  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  One  of  the  first  arrested  was 
Joaquin  P.  Roces  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Maninl  Times  largest  newspaper  in  the 
nation. 

Dr.  Ernest  Meyer,  a  French  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
IPI,  said  he  was  hopeful  Marcos  would 
grant  some  form  of  amnesty  to  the 
newsmen  by  Christmas. 

(Roces  was  among  seven  journalists 
who  were  granted  “temporary  liberty”  by 
the  Philippine  government  this  week.  Oth¬ 
ers  aie  Ben  David,  Copley  News  Service, 
and  Juan  Mercado,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bullet  in.) 

Meyers  said  IPI  expected  to  achieve  a 
free  circulation  of  newsmen  hetw'een  East 
and  West,  but,  he  added,  there  is  no  con¬ 
tinuous  trend  toward  democracy. 

The  U.S.  delegation  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Japan 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  broaden  access  to  government 
news  sources  for  foreign  correspondents 
and  to  insure  the  same  access  to  U.S. 
government  news  sources  for  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  correspondents. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  Copley 
newspapers,  was  host  chairman  for  the 
meetings  and  William  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  was  vice- 
chaiiTnan.  Kiyoshi  Ebata,  editor-in-chief 
of  Asahi  Shimhun,  was  chairman  of  the 
Japanese  delegation.  He  was  assisted  by 
Yasuo  Takeyama,  editor-in-chief  of  Nihon 
Keizai  Shimbun. 


Suit  to  compel 
‘positive  news’ 
in  media  fails 


Coming  up 
in  E&P. . . 

Watch  for  editorial  emphasis  in  three  areas 
of  interest  to  the  newspaper  field: 

DECEMBER  23 — A  roundup  of  journalism 
awards  for  reporters,  photographers  and  others, 
with  deadlines,  entry  information,  and  recent 
winners  of  competitions. 

DECEMBER  30 — A  review  of  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  ownership  in  1972. 

JANUARY  20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Issue, 
distributed  at  the  INAE  Conference  (January  21- 
23),  will  include  the  winners  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Association's  "Norma"  Awards. 


100  papers  entering 
college  study  project 

A  limitation  on  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  may  i)aiticii)ate  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  conduct  college  couises  in  i)rint 
has  been  removed,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Caleb  A.  Lewis,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  i)rograms  for  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  San  Diego. 

Because  of  interest  in  the  jiroject,  an¬ 
nounced  in  June,  as  many  as  100  newsjja- 
pers  probably  will  inaugurate  the  course 
beginning  next  September.  To  date,  56 
papers  are  signed  up.  They  include  the 
New  Y’ ork  Daily  News,  Lewis  said. 

The  project,  for  which  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  made 
an  initial  grant  of  $96,000,  calls  for  i)ubli- 
cation  of  20  lectures  of  about  1,400  words 
each  to  be  supplied  free  by  Copley  News 
Service.  Credits  may  be  earned  at  local 
colleges  which  will  charge  usual  extension 
course  fees.  Kits  containing  course  credit 
material  will  cost  $10. 

• 

Confidential  informer 
privilege  is  pleaded 

A  legal  brief  contending  that  the  re¬ 
porter  privilege  of  concealing  a  news 
source  is  “practically  identical”  to  the 
government-informer  privilege  was  pre¬ 
pared  this  week  in  behalf  of  Joseph 
Weiler,  a  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
staffer  who  faces  a  contempt  charge  by  a 
State  Senate  committee. 

The  committee  has  ordered  Weiler  to 
appear  December  13  and  disclose  his 
source  for  stories  about  alleged  abuses  at 
the  Arlington  Hosjjital  and  School.  As  a 
result  of  the  disclosures,  conditions  were 
corrected  at  the  institution. 

If  the  committee  compels  Weiler  to 
identify  his  informants,  attorney  Armis- 
tead  F.  Clay  argued  in  the  memorandum, 
there  is  the  danger  that  his  news  sources 
will  dry  up  and  this  would  dei)rive  the 
legi.slative  committee  of  information  as 
well. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest,  the  brief 
stated,  for  the  committee  to  recognize  the 
reporter-source  relation  as  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  relation  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  persons  who  give  it  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  confidential  basis. 


A  unique  attempt  by  three  Brooklyn 
politicians  to  combat  sensationalism  in  the 
media  by  bringing  a  “lawsuit  for  decency” 
fizzled  and  died  this  week. 

The  suit  brought  by  state  assemblyman- 
elect  Edward  Griffin  and  two  Democratic 
state  committee  members,  charged  New 
York  City’s  major  dailies  and  television 
stations  with  focusing  on  the  negative 
aspects  of  their  community  and  ignoring 
the  positive. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Murray 
Feiden  dismissed  the  suit  on  the  ground 
that  it  violated  freedom  of  the  press. 

Alan  Drezin,  lawyer  for  the  group,  ex¬ 
plained  the  purpose  of  the  unusual  action. 

“We  tried  to  use  the  remedy  of  manda¬ 
mus  which  compels  officials  and  agencies 
to  perform  duties  which  they  are  under 
obligation  to  perform.  As  a  public  agency, 
we  felt  the  press  was  not  fulfilling  its  ob¬ 
ligation  by  only  covering  robbery,  rape, 
and  murder  to  the  exclusion  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  things. 

“For  example,  seven  church  groups  and 
a  civic  action  group  co-sponsored  an  urban 
renewal  project  in  this  community,  and 
there  was  no  pre.ss  coverage.  All  we 
wanted  to  achiev'e  by  this  action  was  some 
recognition  of  the  constructive  activities 
going  on  here  so  that  we  can  improve 
the  self-image  of  New  Yorkers  who  have 
been  inundated  with  news  of  violence  and 
crime.” 

Les  Rabinowitz,  officer  of  a  Democratic 
club,  gave  a  further  reason  for  the  suit. 
“We  don’t  want  to  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  lower-class  and  welfare  hous¬ 
ing  projects,”  he  said,  “we  want  to  bring 
back  the  middle-class  to  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  rebuild.” 

Wednesday  night  a  press  conference 
was  held  in  a  Brooklyn  restaurant.  Only 
one  reporter  showed  up.  “You  know,”  com¬ 
mented  Drezin  sadly,  “people  in  this  com¬ 
munity  have  worked  hard  and  have  man¬ 
aged  to  buy,  own  and  maintain  their 
homes  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  I’m 
disappointed  in  the  media  for  doing  them 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  a  dis¬ 
service.” 

Henry  Shapiro  of  UPI 
writes  Soviet  history 

United  Press  International  is  distribut¬ 
ing  on  its  newswires  a  series  of  ai-ticles 
by  Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow  bureau  chief, 
presenting  an  eyewitness  account  of  the 
last  40  years  of  Soviet  history. 

Shapiro’s  series — titled  “Russia  in  War 
and  Peace:  A  Reporter’s  Memoir, 
1933-1972” — will  run  to  eight  articles  to¬ 
taling  approximately  15,000 — 16,000  words 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  pictures.  The 
first  article  is  for  release  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  17. 
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Judge  and  press 
clash  in  court; 
trial  goes  on 

Despite  heated  controversy  over  the  issue 
of  freedom  of  the  press  versus  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  defendants,  the  trial 
of  labor  leader  Harry  Davidoff  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  Federal  Court  this  week  went  tenta¬ 
tively  into  its  third  day. 

Denying  defense  motions  for  mistrial, 
sequestration  of  the  jury,  and  exclusion 
of  the  press.  Judge  John  R.  Bartels  ruled 
that  the  trial  would  continue  “if  the  press 
will  cooperate  and  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
the  man  to  get  a  fair  trial.” 

The  issue  was  raised  on  the  opening 
day  of  proceedings  when  Bartels  objected 
to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Daily  Neivs 
by  reporter  Robert  Kappstatter  which  al¬ 
luded  to  Davidoff’s  past  record. 

Davidoff,  secretary-treasurer  of  Team¬ 
sters  Local  295,  is  accused  of  extorting 
tickets  from  Trans  Caribbean  Airlines  and 
other  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  judge  admonished  Kappstatter  for 
violating  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial  by  writing  material  of  a  “preju¬ 
dicial  nature”  and  ordered  him  to  appear 
in  court  the  next  day  with  lawyers  and 
editors  from  the  Daily  News  in  regard  to 
a  possible  contempt  citation. 

An  article  by  Morris  Kaplan  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning’s  New  York  Times,  also 
mentioning  the  defendant’s  background  in 
relation  to  the  judge’s  (luarrel  with  the 
press,  angered  Bartels,  who  remai'ked  to 
the  newsmen  present,  “I  see  you  can’t  be 
trusted.” 

With  both  Kappstatter  and  Kaplan  in 
attendance,  in  addition  to  New  York  Post 
reporter,  Robert  Garrett,  Bartels  issued  a 
statement  on  the  subject  of  a  free  press, 
“it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone,”  he  said, 
“that  if  the  jury  were  to  read  these  pre¬ 
judicial  statements  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Mr.  Davidoff  to  obtain  a  fair  trial. 
With  the  wide  circulation  of  these  news¬ 
papers,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  some 
juror  might  read  this  background  history 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  blatant, 
a  flagrant,  and  intentional  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fair  trial.”  He  continued,  “now 
gentlemen  of  the  press  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Davidoff  has  constitutional 
rights  as  well  as  the  Post,  Daily  News, 
and  Times  after  all,  legal  trials  are  not 
like  elections  to  be  won  in  the  media.  A 
case  should  not  be  decided  by  evidence  out¬ 
side  of  the  court.” 

Also  present  were  Thomas  0.  Rice  and 
Vincent  Farrell,  lawyers  representing  the 
New  York  Press  Club,  who  opposed  the 
motion  to  exclude  the  press  from  the  trial. 
To  this,  Bartels  replied,  “I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  excluding  the  press.  I  want  the 
press  to  cover  the  trial.” 

After  polling  the  jury,  who  had  been 
out  during  this  time,  and  learning  that 
none  had  read  the  articles  in  question,  the 
judge  called  a  recess  to  consider  the  mo¬ 
tions  for  sequestering  and  mistrial. 

When  the  court  reconvened,  spokesmen 
for  the  three  papers  argued  that  the  press 
had  a  duty  to  keep  the  public  informed 


without  censorship.  Only  the  Post  formally 
agreed  to  desist  from  publishing  back¬ 
ground  material,  abiding  by  state  fair 
trial-free  press  guidelines.  The  judge  de¬ 
cided  to  resume  the  trial. 

“I  think  you  understand  my  position,” 
he  said,  “and  I  understand  yours.  I’m  all 
for  freedom  of  the  press,  but  I  insist  that 
this  man  get  a  fair  trial,  which  is  an  even 
more  fundamental  right.  Let’s  see  if  we 
can  do  both.” 

• 

Richer  harvest 
of  vegetables 
reaped  with  ads 

By  Ralph  J.  Ballew 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama 

Local  agricultural  leaders  in  Southwest 
Virginia  are  giving  weekly  newspapers 
major  credit  for  helping  revitalize  area 
farming. 

This  corner  of  the  state — wedged  be¬ 
tween  West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky — is  hill  country.  It’s  coal  mining 
country.  It  also  is  a  region  of  small 
farms.  But  limited  acreages  and  small 
allotments  of  tobacco — the  traditional  cash 
crop — have  hindered  farm  progress  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Leaders  have  recently  promoted  vegeta¬ 
ble  production  as  a  way  for  the  small 
farmer  to  intensify.  Farmers  can  clear  up 
to  $5,000  above  out-of-pocket  expenses  on 
an  aci'e  of  tomatoes,  $2,000  from  squash, 
and  $1,500  from  peppers. 

But  marketing  is  a  big  problem  for 
farmers  in  that  they  can’t  get  very  far  in 
supplying  major  firms  without  a  market¬ 
ing  organization  and  facilities  and  sub¬ 
stantial  acreages  of  vegetables. 

Area  leaders  and  farmers  formed  a 
marketing  cooperative  in  1967  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  helped 
finance  and  operate  a  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  facility.  But  it  continually  struggled 
for  sui-vival.  Farmers  weren’t  growing 
enough  acres — only  40  in  1971 — to  support 
the  organization. 

Local  leaders  asked  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority  and  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University  for  help. 
After  evaluating  the  possibilities,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  undertake  an  advertis¬ 
ing  and  educational  publicity  campaign  to 
enlist  new  growers. 

This  was  where  the  weekly  newspapers 
came  in.  They  reached  farmers  and  were 
logical  channels  for  much  of  the  campaign 
effort. 

Starting  in  February,  four  ads  were 
run  by  the  co-op  in  the  Lebanon  News, 
Coalfield  Progress,  Scott  County  Herald 
Virginian,  and  Powell  Valley  News.  The 
objective  was  to  ci'eate  awareness  and 
interest.  A  coupon  made  it  easy  for  inter¬ 
ested  farmers  to  request  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

By  planting  time  23  prospective  grow¬ 
ers  had  returned  the  coupons  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  coop.  Twenty-two  of  these  were 
enlisted  as  new  growers.  (The  23rd  was 
an  absentee  owner  whom  they  were  never 


able  to  contact.) 

In  1972,  farmers  grew  75  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes,  45  acres  of  squash  and  20  acres  of 
bell  peppers.  An  additional  50  acres  of 
turnips  were  planted  this  fall. 

“We  had  done  some  advertising  in  past 
years  but  it  wasn’t  planned  and  coordi¬ 
nated  like  this,”  said  co-op  manager  Herb 
Wampler.  “This  has  been  our  best  year  by 
far.  Our  dollar  volume  will  more  than 
double  last  year’s  high. 

“I  would  say  that  farmers’  attitudes 
about  growing  vegetables  are  now  good,” 
he  added.  “We  should  double  our  volume 
again  next  year.  And  you  can  bet  we  will 
conduct  another  planned  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.” 

• 

Stereotypers  end 
New  York  contract 

A  third  union  has  terminated  its’  con¬ 
tract  with  four  New  York  City  papers, 
citing  the  Pay  Board’s  order  to  reduce  an 
ll^'r  wage  increase  to  8^.  The  full  raise 
was  paid  from  April  1  to  November  15. 
The  lower  rate  prevails  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  three-year  contract  next  March 
30. 

Stereotypers  Union  No.  1  joined  the 
Mailers  Union  30.  No.  6,  and  Newspaper 
Deliverers  in  notifying  the  New  York 
News,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New 
York  Post,  and  the  Long  Island  Press 
that  the  contract  under  which  they  were 
operating  had  to  be  terminated. 

The  agieement  signed  in  1970  contains 
a  clause  that  should  a  “schedule”  wage 
increase  be  disallowed,  the  unions  could 
terminate  the  contract.  A  60-day  notice 
is  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  publishers  have  asked  the  courts 
to  interpret  the  clause.  They  assert  that 
it  refers  to  future  raises. 

There  was  no  woi’d  from  stereotypers 
union  president  Jack  Kennedy  about  any 
threat  of  strike  action.  He  called  upon  the 
publishers  to  begin  re-negotiation  of  the 
contract. 


Weekly  sales  in  Oregon 

Mrs.  and  Mr.  Dan  Zimmerman  have 
acquired  the  Milton-Freewater  (Ore.) 
Valley  Herald  from  W.  R.  Cowen.  The 
new  owners  are  1969  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

4i  * 

Jack  Gillespie,  currently  with  the  Ven¬ 
tura  (Calif.)  Free  Press,  and  Mrs.  Gilles¬ 
pie  will  take  over  as  new  owners  of  the 
Jefferson  (Ore.)  Review  on  January  1, 
according  to  a  joint  announcement  by  the 
Gillespies  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Les  Shields, 
owners  since  April,  1932.  Gillespie  is  a 
native  of  Albany,  Ore.,  and  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  wife  in  the  operation  of  the 
weekly. 

*  *  * 

Don  W.  Moffatt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mill  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise  for  the 
last  19  years,  has  sold  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Long  of  Mill 
City.  Long  has  been  the  assistant  publish¬ 
er  and  printer  of  the  newspaper  for 
several  yeai's  and  his  wife  is  news  editor 
and  society  editor. 
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Ad-ventures 


Ked  faced.  The  Home  News  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  found  itself  in  an  eni- 
harassinfr  predicament  as  a  result  of  an 
editorial  scoldinjr  New  Jersey  automobile 
dealers  for  not  holding  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  their  home  state.  Shortly  after 
it  a])j)eared,  the  i)aper  received  a  notice 
from  the  New  Jeisey  Press  Association  of 
which  it  is  a  member,  that  the  publishers’ 
advertisinfj  sales  conference  would  take 
place  in  May  in  Pennsylvania.  To  even  the 
score,  the  Home  News  bravely  published 
another  editorial  (December  5)  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  this  e()ually  uni)ardonable  sin 
against  the  economic  welfare  of  the  state. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Happy  ending.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  lifted  the  consent  order  which 
forbade  Philip  Monis  Inc.  from  distribut¬ 
ing  razor  blade  samples  in  newspapers. 
Last  .April  the  FTC  .stoi)ped  Philip  Morris 
from  distributing  samples  of  its  Personna 
blades  after  reviewing  complaints  that 
children  and  pets  were  injuring  them¬ 
selves  on  blades  attached  to  a  newspaper 
insert.  The  new  older  tentatively  adopted 
by  the  FTC  requires  that  Philip  Morris 
specially  package  unsolicited  razor  blades 
sent  to  homes  so  that  such  enclosures  are 
“significantly  difficult  for  children  un¬ 
der  six  years  of  age  to  open  within  a 
reasonable  time,”  and  disclose  clearly  the 
presence  of  razor  blades.  The  original 
consent  order  placed  a  flat  ban  on  “dis¬ 
tributing  or  causing  the  distribution  of 
razor  blades  inserted  or  included  in,  at¬ 
tached,  to,  or  otherwise  made  a  (lart  of 
newspajiers,  magazines,  or  other  pcriodi- 
cabs.” 

*  ♦  * 

Airline  ads.  Advertising  by  12  domestic 
and  international  airlines  was  up  (S.o'.'t 
during  the  first  half  of  1972,  according  to 
Bureau  of  Advertising  estimates.  .Airlines 
showing  the  largest  increases  were 
United,  52<7c;  TWA  387c,  and  Continental, 
237c-  In  dome.stic  advertising.  Northeast 
was  up  1457c  over  the  previous  year  for 
the  same  period.  United,  which  was  next, 
had  a  547c  ri.se.  Braniff  boosted  its  linage 
51%.  Delta  continued  to  be  the  leading 
newspaper  advertiser  with  a  13%  gain. 
TWA  became  the  number  1  intemational 
newspaper  adverti.ser,  increasing  linage  by 
an  estimated  1107c.  Continental  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  477e  boost,  followed  by  United 
with  a  457c  increase  in  international  lin¬ 
age. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bridal  section.  A  20-page  Brides  Sec¬ 
tion  Service  has  been  sent  to  Metro  News- 
paper  Service  subscribers  to  give  them  a 
start  on  planning  wedding  promotions 
during  the  next  year.  Featured  in  the  new 
edition  are  ready-to-sell  ads  for  brand 
name  products  suitable  for  gifting  those 
about  to  be  married.  Some  of  these  offer 
letailers  substantial  co-op  funds  when 
scheduled  in  their  newspaper  advertising. 

*  *  « 

Big  one.  Richard  W.  Carpenter,  vice- 
president-marketing,  reports  that  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  issue  of  the  Evening 
ISuUetin  on  Thursday,  November  23,  1972, 
was  the  largest  single  issue  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  Philadelphia  newspaper.  Its 
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advertising  volume  of  704,321  lines  was 
the  largest  ever  recorded  for  any  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Rep  Notes.  The  Blade  and  Toledo  Times 
will  take  over  their  own  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  efforts  starting  February  1. 
The  two  papers  have  been  represented  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormbee 
since  1966.  Toledo  is  the  third  major  pub¬ 
lisher  to  abandon  outside  representation 
this  year.  The  other  two  were  Denver 
Post  and  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Netvs. 
Wayne  G.  Current,  VP  and  GM  of  the 
Toledo  papers,  said  the  decision  to  drop 
CWO&O  is  based  solely  on  the  desire  of 
the  papers  to  become  more  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  of  both  market  and 
media.  He  said  the  action  in  no  way  re¬ 
flects  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  services 
of  the  rep  firm.  He  said  that  Diana  Dip- 
ner,  former  media  buyer  for  Vansant-Dug- 
dale  Advertising  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  added  to  the  general  ad  staff. 

• 

New  journalism  center 
is  Ed  Hughes  memorial 

With  funds  from  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  new  journalism  center  has  been 
e.stablished  at  the  College  of  White  Plains 
and  dedicated  in  memory  of  Edward  J. 
Hughes,  a  longtime  editor  of  newspapers 
in  the  Westchester-Rockland  Group  who 
died  in  1971. 

William  J.  Roach,  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  program,  said  there  are  .55  majors 
and  20  minors  in  writing  and  photography 
courses. 

The  conference  )oom  in  the  refurbished 
home  has  been  named  after  Maureen 
McKernan  Ross,  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Westchester  newsi)aper  for  many  years 
who  began  teaching  journalism  at  the  col¬ 
lege  (then  known  as  Good  Counsel)  in 
1947. 

Youngs  buy  paper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  T.  Heydenburk  have 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Newkirk 
(Okla.)  Herald-Journal  to  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Wayne  Young  of  Kyle,  Texas.  The  Hey- 
denburks  had  owned  the  Herald-Journal 
since  1956.  Young  was  a  reporter  for 
papers  in  Texas,  Ohio,  Maine  and  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  most  recently  was  a  political 
science  instructor  at  Southwe.st  Texas 
State  University.  No  sale  price  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

• 

Lid  on  police  news 

“Fair  and  uniform”  dissemination  of 
news  was  said  to  be  the  intent  of  an  ordei- 
by  Minneapolis  police  chief  Gordon  John¬ 
son  that  all  information  given  newsmen 
mu.st  be  approved  by  his  office.  The  chief 
forbade  police  personnel  to  “talk  for  jiub- 
lication,  be  interviewed,  make  speeches  or 
release  official  statistics  unless  authorized 
to  do  so.” 


No  changes  are  made 
in  Nixon  press  staff 

.Although  President  Nixon  is  reorganiz¬ 
ing  his  team  for  his  second  term,  he  ap- 
pearently  has  no  plans  to  dra.stically  re¬ 
vamp  his  press  and  communications  line¬ 
up. 

The  White  Hou.se  has  announced  that 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  executive  branch,  and  Ronald 
L.  Ziegler,  press  .secretary,  will  remain  on 
their  jobs. 

Retention  of  the.se  two  men  in  key  jobs 
is  regarded  by  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  jiress  corps  as  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  no  basic  changes  in  the  President’s 
relations  with  the  press,  which  have  not 
always  pleased  everybody  in  the  media. 

So  far  as  is  known,  deputy  press  secre¬ 
taries  Neal  Ball  and  Gerald  L.  Warren 
will  remain  as  Ziegler’s  principal  assis¬ 
tants  and  Ken  W.  Clawson,  top  assi.stant 
to  Klein,  has  not  been  notified  of  any 
change,  actual  or  potential,  in  his  status. 

Ziegler  has  announced  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  speechwriters,  Raymond  K.  Price 
Jr,  Patrick  J.  Buchanan  Jr,  and  William 
Safire,  are  staying.  Price  and  Buchanan 
arc  foimer  newspai)er  editorial  writers 
and  Safire  was  in  public  relations  work. 
• 

Great  Northern  lifts 
newsprint  price  $5 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  said 
(December  1)  that  it  will  increase  the 
price  of  standard  (.32-pound)  newsprint 
manufactured  at  its  Maine  mills  by  $5  per 
ton,  beginning  February  1.  The  increase 
will  raise  the  ba.se  price  to  $169  a  ton,  $4 
higher  than  the  current  U.S.  price  of 
Canadian  newsprint. 

According  to  Robert  P.  Vivian,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  company,  the  new  selling 
])rice,  coupled  with  a  $5  ton  increase  last 
January  is  in  accord  with  the  4.27o  in¬ 
crease  that  was  appioved  by  the  Federal 
wage  and  price  stabilization  board. 

The  increase  was  exjilained  to  publi.sh- 
ei  s  in  a  letter  signed  by  John  H.  Staples, 
vicepresident-sales  of  Great  Northern. 
Staples  stated  that  the  increase  would 
enable  the  company  to  “catch  up  with 
unavoidable  cost  increa.ses  in  our  mills 
prior  to  January  1,  1972  and  does  not  take 
into  account  current  expenses  for  im¬ 
proved  pioductivity  and  cleaner  environ¬ 
ment.” 

• 

Comhined  on  Saturday 

The  Saturday  editions  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  have 
been  combined  and  will  be  distributed  in 
the  morning  with  a  15c  per  copy  price. 
The  six-day  home  delivery  rate  is  80c.  An 
initial  press  run  of  185,000  papers  was 
reported  by  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company.  Peter  Palazzo,  a  New  York 
graphics  designer,  worked  out  a  new 
format  for  the  Saturday  paper  which  con¬ 
tains  a  weekend  entertainment  section. 
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Future  reporters  are  advised: 
‘keep  an  eye  on  the  President’ 


Helen  Thomas,  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  for  United  Press  International, 
called  President  Nixon  “the  least  account¬ 
able  President  in  recent  history,”  in  the 
annual  Journalism  Day  speech  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit. 

Miss  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  WSU  in 
1942,  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  make  the  President  accountable 
in  his  actions  to  the  public. 

“The  press  is  the  one  link  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  that  demands  that  a  President  be 
made  accountable  to  the  public,”  she  said. 
“The  President  maintains  that  he  has  an 
open  administration,”  she  said,  “but  he 
will  only  hold  news  conferences  when  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

“A  President  usually  holds  an  average 
of  24  to  o6  press  conferences  a  year. 
President  Nixon  has  held  only  seven 
throughout  1972.” 

Miss  Thomas  urged  journalism  students 
to  remain  untiring  in  their  future  efforts 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Pi’esident. 

At  a  Journalism  Day  luncheon,  Wayne 
State  University  President  George  E. 
Gullen  presented  Miss  Thomas  with  a  ci¬ 


tation  for  distinguished  service. 

Miss  Thomas  was  the  first  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  the  first  graduate  of  WSU  to 
be  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day. 

She  told  a  few  anecdotes  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  highlights  of  her  reporting 
career  in  Washington,  saying  she  has 
been  “greatly  privileged  to  cover  the 
White  House  since  the  Kennedy  era”  and 
has  always  been  awed  “by  the  fact  that  I 
had  a  ringside  seat  to  instant  history.” 

Some  of  her  observations; 

On  Nixon: 

If  the  President  doesn’t  feel  too  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  press,  its  quite  under¬ 
standable.  His  past  experiences  with  re¬ 
porters,  before  he  came  to  the  White 
House,  were  not  happy  ones.  When  he 
took  over  the  White  House  four  years  ago 
he  orchestrated  a  campaign  against  the 
press,  with  Spiro  Agnew  as  the  chief  an¬ 
tagonist.  It  was  highly  successful.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
against  the  press  were  well  planted.  But 
at  the  start  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


W.  Sprague  Holden,  chairman  of  the  Wayne 
State  University  Journalism  Department,  wel¬ 
comes  Helen  Thomas  back  to  the  Wayne 
campus  as  Journalism  Day  speaker. 


Four  More  Years! 
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Eye  on  President 

(Co)iti»>U(l  friim  jxiffe  17) 


ilii.s  year.  Nixon,  on  the  advice  of  two 
former  leporters  who  are  Presidential 
aides,  decided  to  call  off  the  dofrs  and  to 
teniiu'i-  their  ai)|)roach  to  the  perennial 
advt'rsary.  For  Nixon,  it  worked  very 
well,  indeed.  The  Press  did  not  lay  a  fflove 
on  him  thronKhout  the  campaiRn.  He  also 
ordere.l  his  surrojjates  to  lay  off  the 
lo-ess. 

On  the  rare  occasions  that  he  does  have 
a  press  conference,  Nixon  agonizes  for 
two  or  three  days,  going  off  with  his 
yellow  lined  legal  page  to  frame  his  an¬ 
swers.  And  the  end  ])erformance  is  )iro 
(piality. 

On  Kissinger: 

Henry  Kissinger  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  mcni  on  the  Washington  scene. 
Witty,  urbane,  brilliant  in  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  field,  wallowing  in  his  swinger  repu¬ 
tation  after  a  secpiestered  life  as  a  Har- 
vaicl  jirofessor,  Kissinger  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  the  White  House.  -And 
it’s  to  the  Picsident’s  credit  that  he  per¬ 
mits  Kissinger  to  take  center  stage,  to 
<lominat(>  the  social  columns  and  still  to 
]il,iy  a  sei'ious  role  in  the  nation's  major 
foreign  i)olicy  negotiations. 

1  think  we  reporters  just  about  wiped 
out  the  so-called  “backgrounder”  stoia'es 
without  identifying  the  source — when  we 
kept  writing:  high  White  House 

otlicial  with  a  thick  German  accent  said 
today  ...” 

Henry  revels  in  his  image  .  .  .  and 
enjoys  bi'ing  teased  about  his  amorous  girl 
friends.  Once  when  I  wrote  that  Kissinger 
was  seen  walking  along  the  beach,  hand  in 
hanil  with  a  beautiful  dark  haired  girl,  he 
ai)i)roached  me  and  said  with  a  smile, 
“auburn  haired.” 

On  Johnson: 

The  other  extreme  was  Lyndon  R.  John- 
.son.  Everytime  he  got  two  reporters  to¬ 
gether,  he  called  it  a  press  conference. 
Perha])s  you  remember  reading  of  our 
walkie-talkie  press  conferences,  15  laps 
around  the  backyard  of  the  White  House 
which  we  fondly  dubbed  the  “Rataan 
Oeath  Marches.” 

Johnson  was  a  man  of  many  moods.  He 
had  a  love  hate  relationshi])  with  the 
press,  and  told  one  of  his  fii'st  press  secre¬ 
taries — ho  had  five — that  his  job  was  to 
see  that  LRJ  landed  on  the  fi'ont  page 
everyday.  He  had  three  news  tickers  in 
his  office.  With  Johnson,  it  wasn’t  news 
and  it  didn’t  happen  unless  he  annoimced 
it.  He  still  hasn’t  foi’given  me  for  an¬ 
nouncing  that  his  daughter  Luci  was 
engaged  to  Patrick  Nugent  before  he 
knew  it. 

Johnson  early  in  the  game  tried  to  win 
over  some  member  of  the  press  by  telling 
them  quite  bluntly:  “You  hep  me  and  Pll 
hep  you”. 

He  also  told  Merriman  Smith,  UPPs 
late  correspondent,  whose  White  House 
coverage  was  legendai-y:  “You  hep  me 
and  Pll  make  you  a  big  man  in  your 
profession.” 

He  also  used  to  complain  to  reporters: 
“Y’all  have  the  First  Amendment.  .  . 
as  if  it  were  some  special  weaj)on  in¬ 


vented  agaimst  presidential  power.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was. 

On  Ziegler: 

Ronald  Ziegler  serves  his  master  well 
as  a  cool  spokesman  for  the  President  .  .  . 

I  thought  Ziegler’s  stage  managing  had 
reached  the  zenith  at  the  Great  Wall  in 
China.  .After  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nix¬ 
on  had  i)oscd  for  pictures  at  the  Wall, 
they  were  taken  into  a  teahouse  for  re¬ 
freshments.  Ziegler  took  a  few  reporters 
aside  and  selected  a  safe  one  to  ask  the 
momentous  (piestion.  “If  you  ask  the  Pres¬ 
ident  how  he  likes  the  Great  Wall,  he  will 
be  ])rei)ared  to  answer.” 

Sui’e  enough  when  Nixon  emerged,  a 
rei)orter  asked:  “Mr.  President,  how  do 
you  like  the  Great  Wall'?” 

“I  must  conclude,”  he  said,  “that  the 
Great  Wall  is  a  Great  Wall.” 

On  Martha  Mitchell: 

No  one  can  look  back  on  the  past  four 
years  of  the  Nixon  .Administration  and 
not  think  of  .Martha  Mitchell.  She  tinned 
the  town  ujisidc  down  with  her  hip¬ 
shooting  comments:  “Fulbright  should  be 
crucified.”  “The  Supreme  Court  should  be 
aliolished  .  .  .  for  its  stand  on  busing”  and 
“liolitics  is  a  dirty  business.” 

The  more  she  got  on  the  teleiihone,  the 
more  headlines  she  grabbed.  Once  aboard 
the  Presidential  jilane,  Martha  got  bored 
sitting  with  the  other  Cabinet  wives  who 
were  knitting  in  one  of  the  VIP  cabins 
and  she  came  back  to  kibitz  with  a  “pool” 
of  rciiorters.  My  male  colleagues  were 
playing  cards  and  I  saw  a  golden  oiiportu- 
nity  to  interview  her,  picking  only  light 
subjects,  fashion  and  so  on.  She  became 
exasperated  and  said  “Oh  Htden,  why 
don’t  you  ask  me  something  serious?”  she 
knew  what  made  news. 

“Okay,”  I  said,  “What  do  you  think  of 
the  Vietnam  War.” 

“It  stinks,”  she  said,  “and  it’s  all  Ful- 
bright’s  fault.”  Relieve  me  the  other  re- 
jiorters  dropped  their  cards  and  began 
scribbling  furiously  as  Martha  held  forth. 

The  former  Attorney  General,  John  N. 
Mitchell,  used  to  tell  reporters:  “M’atch 
what  we  do,  not  what  we  say.” 

Oil  Princess  Anne: 

When  Princess  Anne  visited  the  AVhite 
House  as  a  guest  of  the  Nixon  daughters, 
she  clearly  disdained  the  jiress.  Rut  we 
were  not  to  be  deterred.  We  had  been 
forewarned  by  Mrs.  Nixon’s  press  secre¬ 
tary,  Connie  Stuait,  that  we  should  not 
try  to  interview  the  Rritish  Princess  and 
that  we  commonei-s  should  keep  our  dis¬ 
tance. 

Well  I  felt  it  all  had  to  be  tested.  One 
evening  the  Nixon  girls  took  their  guests 
on  a  midnight  tour  of  Washington,  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  Washington  monu¬ 
ment  steps  and  winding  up  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  I  closed  in  on  the  Princess  and 
said:  “Princess,  how  do  you  like  the  Lin¬ 
coln  memorial.” 

“I  don’t  give  interviews,”  she  said — 
haughtily. 

I  was  so  astounded  that  she  could  not 
give  the  slightest  comment  .  .  .  like  “it’s 
nice”  .  .  .  “lovely”  .  .  .  “historic”  or  any 
other  one-liner,  that  I  asked  the  question 
again. 

Pretty  soon  I  found  myself  facing  a  big 
burl.v  Scotland  Yard  agent:  who  said  in 
menacing  tones:  “You  have  been  told!” 


Presidents  also  chafe  under  constant 
tu’obing.  In  our  press  I’oom  at  the  White 
House  is  a  portrait  of  FOR  addressed  to 
the  correspondents  who  covered  him  in  his 
day:  “From  their  victim.” 

-And  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  we  walked 
into  the  cabinet  room  for  a  picture-taking 
session,  Nixon  looked  up,  telling  repoit- 
ei's:  “It’s  only  coincidental  that  we’re 
talking  about  pollution  when  the  iiress 
walks  in.” 

$234,625  grant 
for  journalists’ 
cultural  studies 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Stanford 
Universit.v  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  have  established  a 
program  of  fellowships  in  the  humanities 
and  related  fields  for  journalists. 

UM  announced  that  a  committee  is 
being  formed  to  select  the  12  journalists 
who  will  attend  UM  during  the  1973-74 
school  year.  In  addition  to  attending  clas¬ 
ses  on  subjects  in  the  humanities,  the 
fellows  will  attend  seminars  on  “The 
Changing  Media  in  a  Dynamic  Society” 
and  “Contempoiary  Programs  and  Hu¬ 
manistic  Persiiectives.” 

Dr.  Ronald  S.  Rerman,  chairman  of  the 
NEH,  said,  “The  juirpose  of  these  follow- 
ships  is  to  give  jirofessional  journalists  an 
oiiportunity  to  stand  hack  from  their  work 
for  an  extended  period  and  examine  in 
historical,  social,  cultural  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  perspective  the  bodies  of  knowledge 
upon  which  their  profession  draws.  Its  in¬ 
tention  is  to  deepen  their  understanding  of 
the  humanistic  context  of  the  profession 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  profession.” 

All  11-member  University-wide  faculty 
committee  will  administer  the  program  at 
Michigan  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Den 
Yablonky  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Journalism  F’ellows,  although  not  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  degree,  will  be  regarded  as 
visiting  scholars  and  will  receive  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  and  membership  in  the  Michigan 
Society  of  Fellows  which  was  established 
at  the  U-M  in  1970  with  Ford  Foundation 
support  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
a  .select  group  of  students  “who  show 
originality  and  resourcefulness  and  whose 
interests  are  not  regularly  accommodated 
in  other  .scholarship  programs.” 

Sharing  in  the  $234,62.5  grant  from 
NEH,  a  similar  program  of  fellowships  is 
being  established  at  Stanford  University 
in  California  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Lyle  M.  Nekson,  chairman  of  the  Stanford 
department  of  communications  and  a 
former  vicepresident  for  university  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  U-M. 

The  fellowships  provide  salary- 
equivalent  stipends  of  up  to  $1,.590  a 
month  for  nine  months  of  study. 

• 

Carty  moves  to  H&K 

Waltkr  V.  Carty,  a  one-time  Time- 
Life,  Curtis,  and  Boston  Herald  staffer, 
and  most  recently,  president  of  John 
Moynahan  &  Co.,  will  become  a  senior 
vicepresident  of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc. 
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‘‘Not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but 
for  the  sake  of  society  and  good 
government,  the  press  should  be 
free.” 

—James  A.  Qarfield 


lan  ^rancisfo  ffijroniflf 


Old  gang  at  S&S  and  Yank 
rap  at  peaceful  assembly 

By  Carl  W.  Larsen 


It  was  a  peaceful  but  provocative  re¬ 
union  of  journalists  and  soldiers,  press 
agents  and  retired  newsmen. 

Members  of  the  World  War  II  staffs  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Army  newspa¬ 
per,  and  Yank,  the  magazine,  gathered  for 
an  informal,  nostalgic  assembly  (Decem¬ 
ber  1)  at  the  Overseas  Press  (^lub  in  the 
Time-Life  building  in  New'  York  City. 

“Seeing  these  guys  is  a  retroactive 
trauma,”  observed  Phil  Stern,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  now'  (in  New'  York  City)  and  then 
(on  the  Stars  and  Stripes). 

165  men  and  women  who  took  part  in 
w'artime  combat  journalism  for  the  troops 
attended  the  party,  which  also  marked, 
approximately,  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa  by  U.S.  Forces. 

The  affair  was  organized  by  Stanley  M. 
Sw'inton,  a  vicepresident  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  directs  the  AP’s  international 
operations  but  wore  the  olive  drab  of  the 
U.S.  Army  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Mediterranean  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Sw'inton  was  on  military  leave 
from  the  AP  during  the  war  after  joining 
the  w'ire  service  in  Detroit.  He  had  been  a 
campus  stringer  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  dui-ing  the  1930s. 

A  lost  story  and  pigeons 

Sw'inton  recalled  how  he  w'as  the  first 
reporter  to  view  the  bodies  of  Mussolini 
and  his  mistress,  Clara  Petacci,  after 
they  had  been  hanged  near  Milan,  Italy. 
His  story,  howrever,  was  lost  somehow.  So 
it  did  not  appear  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Swinton  fully  forgave  David  Golding,  who 
was  then  managing  editor  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  edition,  they  have  remained  friends 
over  the  years. 

Golding,  a  motion  picture  public  rela¬ 
tions  expert  in  Europe,  flew  over  from 
London  for  the  gathering. 

“I  feel  fairly  sentimental  about  this 
whole  evening,”  said  Golding,  who  then 
recalled  that  he  had  covered  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  and  that  he  had  sent  his  article 
to  Algiers  by  carrier  pigeon.  The  story 
took  two  weeks  to  arrive,  he  said,  because 
the  pigeon  tired  of  flying  and  instead 
roosted  on  a  freighter. 

The  first  World  War  II  edition  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  appeared  in  London 
shortly  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  The  North  African  edition,  the 
first  to  be  published  in  a  combat  zone, 
appeared  next.  In  the  beginning,  the  pa¬ 
per  cost  two  francs  and  was  only  four 
pages.  Eventually,  it  reached  eight  pages 
w'ith  24  on  Sundays,  and  was  printed  in 
six  cities.  The  total  press  run  was  more 


Carl  W.  Larsen  is  director  of  public 
affairs.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  editions  pub¬ 
lished  in  lx>ndon,  Paris,  Belfast  and  Liege 
during  World  War  11. 


than  one  million  copies  daily  for  a  time 
in  1944  w'hen  editions  w'ere  published  in 
Paris,  Liege,  Belfast,  London,  Rome  and 
Nice. 

Former  editors  of  the  GI  daily  and 
Yank  exchanged  stories  about  their  efforts 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  news 
columns  in  the  face  of  amateurish  efforts 
by  some  military  men  to  make  the  publica¬ 
tions  “house  organs”  rather  than  legiti¬ 
mate  communications  media  in  a  monopoly 
market.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  com¬ 
mander  of  all  allied  military  forces,  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  editors  and  reporters 
more  than  once. 

‘A  marvelous  period’ 

Joe  McCarthy,  w'ho  had  been  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Yank,  which  finally 
reached  a  circulation  of  more  than  two 
million,  is  a  successful  author  in  New 
York.  “You  know,”  he  said,  “it  was  really 
a  marvelous  period  in  our  lives.” 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  still  is  a  viable 
publication  w'ith  editions  in  both  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  theaters.  Sidney  Schapi- 
ro,  of  the  New  York  News  Bureau,  which 
services  all  of  the  editions,  introduced 
four  members  of  the  present  European 
edition  staff. 

The  European  edition  has  a  circulation 
of  120,000  copies  daily.  The  editorial  staff 
in  Europe  includes  57  civilians  and  18 
military  personnel.  Four  editors  and  four 
Teletype  operators  are  in  the  New  York 
bureau  in  Greenwich  Village.  There  also 
is  a  correspondent  in  Washington  for  the 
European  and  Tokyo  editions. 

Here  from  Germany  were  Capt.  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  McGrath,  U.  S.  Navy,  editor  in 
chief;  U.  S.  Army  Lt.  Col.  Gary  L.  Wer¬ 
ner,  deputy  editor  in  chief;  Mert  Proctor, 
managing  editor,  and  Joseph  McBride. 
Proctor,  a  former  newsman  in  Texas,  has 
been  chief  of  the  newspaper’s  day  to  day 
operations  for  several  years;  McBride,  a 
Philadelphian  who  had  served  on  the  Lon¬ 
don,  Belfast  and  Paris  editions  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  during  the  war,  is  the 
only  man  who  has  remained  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  edition  since  its  inception.  He  is  a 
copy  reader  and  a  30-year  veteran. 

The  European  edition  is  published  in 
Darmstadt,  West  Germany,  and  maintains 
bureaus  in  Augsburg,  Nurnberg  and  Ran- 
stein,  Germany,  and  New  York  City,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Naples. 

The  Pacific  edition,  published  in  Tokyo 
and  serving  the  troops  in  Vietnam  and 
other  areas,  also  was  represented.  The 
Pacific  edition  “host”  for  the  evening  was 
Sandy  Colton,  AP  News  photo  editor.  New 
York. 

Among  the  alumni 

The  evening  provided  a  casual  over¬ 
view,  too,  of  interesting  career  changes  hy 
the  soldier-journalists  of  World  War  II. 
Among  those  present  w'ere  Leonard 


Smith,  bridge  editor,  Denver  Post’,  Slim 
Aarons,  a  West  Coast  photographer; 
Walter  Farley,  who  has  become  the  dean 
of  authors  of  books  about  horses,  and 
Mark  Senigo,  promotion  director  of  the 
.Veie  York  Times  who  was  a  sports  writer 
on  the  London  and  Paris  editions;  Jack 
Raymond,  now  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  and  also  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  for  Environmental 
Affairs,  w'ho  w'as  a  combat  correspondent 
for  the  Rome  and  Paris  editions.  After 
the  war,  he  covered  the  Pentagon  for  the 
New  York  Times. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  career 
changes  was  that  of  Joseph  Cotton,  who 
had  entered  the  Army  as  a  junior  from 
Harvard.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts  to 
work  as  a  copy  reader  on  several  newspa¬ 
pers  there  and  then,  several  years  ago, 
went  back  to  Harvard  to  become  one  of 
the  oldest  alumni-returnees  in  the  history 
of  that  university  to  complete  his  senior 
year.  Now,  he  is  teaching  journalism  in  a 
high  school  at  Chicopee,  Mass. 

“It  was  the  last  hurrah  for  a  group  of 
great  journalists,”  observed  Sw'inton  as 
the  gathering  ended  at  2  a.m. 

“Not  yet,”  cried  A1  Weissman.  “We’ll 
see  you  all  agin  in  five  years — if  not 
sooner.” 

Alumni  to  be  listed 

A  registry  of  alumni  of  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  Yank  is  being  developed, 
Swinton  said. 

Swinton  said  that  his  secretarial  staff 
mailed  out  more  than  400  invitations  for 
the  reunion.  The  idea  for  the  affair 
stemmed  from  a  luncheon  meeting  with 
Ralph  Martin,  formerly  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  European  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  editions  and  who  recently  authored 
“Jennie,”  the  best  seller,  and  Ed  Cun¬ 
ningham,  of  Yank,  who  now  is  a  public 
relations  executive  for  the  Celanese  Corp. 
in  New  York  City, 

The  guest  roster  for  the  reunion  in¬ 
cluded:  Andy  Rooney,  CBS  New's;  Ernest 
Leiser,  AB(i  News;  Lewis  Jordan  and 
Robert  Crandall,  New  York  Times 
“bullpen”;  John  Willig,  New  York  Times 
Sunday  staff ;  Albert  P.  Weissman, 
vicepresident,  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding, 
Chicago;  Ben  Price,  employed  by  Cyrus 
Eaton  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James 
Eathorne,  Detroit  News  sport  staff; 
George  Maskin,  public  relations,  Detroit 
Pistons  basketball  team ;  Victor  Lasky,  of 
Washington,  author  and  former  New 
York  World  Telegram  columnist;  Irving 
Taubkin,  former  promotion  director  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Arthur  White,  of  the 
Washington  ,  D.C.,  bureau  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine;  and  Charles  Kiley,  New  York  Law 
Journal.. 

• 

In  job  training  plan 

Newspaper  Agency  Corporation,  which 
publishes  and  distributes  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Charleston  Daily 
Mail,  is  cooperating  with  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Charleston  and  the  Kanawha 
County  Board  of  Education  in  the  first 
“Day  on  the  Job”  careers  program.  About 
125  students  and  29  companies  are  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  on-the-job  training  program 
in  communications.  NAC  will  host  35  of 
the  students. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/ WASHINGTON  POST 


NEWS  SERVICE 

is  pleased  to  welcome 
to  its  United  States  wire 


Now  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  News  Service  subscribers 
in  the  United  States  have  another  major  exclusive  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  breaking  international  news  events. 

Agence  France-Presse  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  international  news 
agencies.  With  more  than  160  bureaus,  AFP  is  well  staffed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  American  news  agencies  are  barred  or  cur¬ 
tailed. 

From  its  newspaper  bases  on  both  coasts  and  numerous  bureaus  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad, the  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington 
Post  News  Service  offers  the  best  in  quality  reporting  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  world  scene. 

AFP  joins  Newsday,  America's  largest  suburban  daily,  and  two  lead¬ 
ing  British  newspapers,  the  London  Observer  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ Washington  Post  News 
Service  daily  file  ,  giving  American  newspaper  subscribers  the  most 
extensive  selection  of  news  and  feature  coverage  available  in  a  sup¬ 
plemental  service. 
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Fair  and  careful  watchdog 
on  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  leash 

By  Alan  Hensher 


Jim  Davis  is  proud.  Jim  Davds  is  also 
dismayed. 

He  is  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Sotith- 
em  California  Joiimalistn,  Review,  a 
journalism  review  in  the  Western  United 
States.  He  edits  it  out  of  his  office  at 
California  State  University  in  Lonp 
Beach.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (SDX) 
chapter  at  the  campus  is  the  publisher. 

Davis,  33,  reminisced  in  his  book- 
cluttered  office  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  a  spartan  complex  of  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  fitted  out  in  Suburbia  Modern.  He 
had  ju.st  put  out  the  sixth  issue  of  the 
Review,  which  appears  quarterly. 

He  has  reason  to  be  proud:  the  Review 
is  taking  hold  in  the  journalistic  commu¬ 
nity  fanning  out  from  Los  Angeles,  which 
is  20  miles  from  Long  Beach.  Despite  a 
rocky  staid  with  the  first  issue,  circulation 
has  risen  from  2,000  to  3,000  with  the 
latest  issue.  It  contains  16  quarter-fold 
pages.  It  isn’t  cheap,  either:  it  sells  for  75 
cents  a  copy  and  $2.50  a  year  by  subsci  ip- 
tion. 

‘We  are  unique’ 

Davis  is  also  unhappy.  The  biggest 
problem  of  the  Review  is  with  finances — 
staying  afloat,  in  other  words. 

(Besides  being  editor,  Davis  is  also  an 
adviser  and  journalism  professor  at  the 
college.) 

“We  are  unique  .  .  .  We  are  only  one  of 
three  journalism  reviews  published  at  a 
university.’’  (The  others  are  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  and  the  Pretentious 
Idea  of  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
Tucson.) 

“We’re  the  only  joumalism  review  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  only  jour¬ 
nalism  review  with  substantial  support 
from  the  professional  chapters  of  SDX,’’ 
Davis  added. 

And  SDX  is  one  reason  why  he  is  dis¬ 
mayed.  As  Davis  wrote  last  spring,  the 
Review  “is  the  type  of  thing  SDX  should 
be  doing  more  of  .  .  .  I’m  disappointed 
SDX  isn’t  doing  this  in  other  cities  .  ,  . 
SDX  too  often  is  more  of  a  cheerleader 
for  the  press.’’ 

“Really  good  newspapermen — some  re¬ 
ally  famous  journalists — could  cai-e  less 
about  SDX,’’  he  said. 

The  ball  started  rolling  after  the  first 
issue.  The  Los  Angeles  professional  chap¬ 
ter  has  since  taxed  itself  one  dollar  a 
head  to  receive  the  Review.  This  has 
brought  in  subscriptions  from  its  300 
members.  Tbe  Inland  Chapter,  which  com¬ 
prises  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside 
counties.  60  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
later  donated  $112.50  to  the  Review.  And 
the  Fresno  chapter,  200  miles  north  of 


Alan  Hensher,  a  free  lance  writer,  lives 
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Los  Angeles,  is  now  studying  plans  to 
help  the  Review. 

SDX  Contributors 

“.  .  .  It’s  been  my  experience  that  an 
awful  lot  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapters  are 
not  in  tune  with  concerned,  active  journal¬ 
ists,’’  Davis  continued.  But  he  said  that  he 
solicits  much  of  his  work  at  SDX  meet¬ 
ings.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  Re¬ 
view’s  contributors. 

Davis  jdans  to  expand  his  approach  and 
get  other  cha|)ters  interested  in  submit¬ 
ting  material.  He  is  certainly  bucking  a 
trend.  Just  a  year  ago  Davis  noted  about 
25  reviews  in  tbe  United  States.  Now  the 
number  is  down  to  14  or  15. 

He  i)ushed  a  letter  across  his  desk.  It 
was  marked  “Return  to  Sender.”  Davis 
had  tried  to  write  to  the  Connecticut  Val- 
letj  Media  Review  of  Holyoke,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  had  apparently  folded. 

Davis  nurtures  several  fond  hopes. 

Foremost  in  his  mind  is  to  make  the 


quarterly  a  self-supporting  business. 

Does  he  eventually  hope  to  pay  for  arti¬ 
cles?  “Oh  God,  yes,”  he  said.  He  was 
emphatic. 

Another  hope  is  that  others  w'ill  see  the 
success  of  the  Review  and  start  their  own 
publications.  Davis  likes  the  idea  of  press 
councils  to  keep  the  local  media  on  their 
toes,  but  he  believes  they  can  work  better 
with  an  alert  journalism  review. 

Project  for  SDX  chapters 

Students  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
have  written  to  him  for  advice  on  their 
reviews,  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  asked  for  his  help.  And  he  be¬ 
lieves  other  SDX  chapters  will  start  their 
publications. 

“We  could  go  to  other  SDX  chapters 
and  say,  ‘If  we  can  get  this  going,  will 
you  support  it?’  ” 

Davis  produced  some  statistics  to  show 
the  health  of  his  own  review.  About  2,500 
copies  of  the  fifth  issue  wei'e  published  in 
August,  and  with  the  sixth  issue  the 
l)ressrun  will  amount  to  3,000  issues.  It 
cost  about  $500  to  print  each  issue.  The 
typesetting  and  offset  presswork  is  done 
at  Lienett  Printing  Company  in  nearby 
Los  Alamitos.  It  prints  the  student  daily, 
the  FortySiner,  too. 

The  Review  has  subscribers  in  38  states 
and  five  foreign  countries,  including 
{Continued  on  page  24) 


Jim  Davis  (seated,  center]  examines  a  copy  of  Review  of  Southern  California  Journalism,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  3,000.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  are  Shireen  Beck  and  Richard  Dore,  students. 
Seated  in  background  are  La  Rue  and  Susan  Peck,  students. 
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ST  A- HI  does  everything  under  one  roof— 
from  design  through  production,  to  assure 
extremely  tight  quality  control. 

This  is  where  every  piece  of  STA-Hl  equipment  begins.  And  ends.  Before  finding 
its  way  to  some  distant  corner  of  the  world.  Sta-Hi  starts  with  raw  stock  and 
maintains  control  through  each  step  in  the  production  chain— from  machine  shop, 
assembly  line  and  electronic  testing  lab  to  painting  and  final  preparation  for 
shipment.  Quality  is  an  important  part  of  every  Sta-Hi  product.  It  is  as  important 
as  product  improvements  and  the  creating  of  infinitely  more  sophisticated 
equipment  to  meet  the  expansion  of  mail  room  systems.  Holding  to  quality 
standards  within  modest  cost  increases  is  a  challenge  which  Sta-Hi  has  never 
failed  to  meet.  This  is  w'hy  all  design  and  production  will  continue  to  be  done 
under  one  roof.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  our  plant  and  to 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  Sta-Hi  equipment.  For  specific  product  and 
systems  information,  write  or  phone.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


Washington  Post 
rebuts  complaint 
by  black  staffers 


SDX  ‘Watchdog^ 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Japan,  Australia,  and  Germany. 

l)avis  gets  these  subscriptions  through 
aggressive  promotion. 

“We've  done  a  lot  of  self-promotion  .  .  . 
If  you  print  a  lot  of  copies,  send  extra 
copies  as  samples.  We  sent  one  issue  to  all 
journalism  departments  in  the  country. 
We  picked  up  a  lot  of  subscriptions.” 

Davis  said  the  Review  has  a  lot  going 
for  it. 

“I  would  say  we’re  the  best-designed 
review — or  close  to  it — in  the  country.  We 
put  a  lot  of  effort  into  designing  it. 

“I  think  that’s  one  of  the  mistakes  jour¬ 
nalism  reviews  have  made:  not  going  into 
quality  production.” 

Sloppy  graphics  is  out 

He  regretted  that  several  excellent  in¬ 
vestigative  newspapers  look  like  cheaply 
produced  underground  weeklies.  He  will 
have  none  of  their  sloppy  graphics  for  the 
Review. 

“Seventy-five  percent  of  the  work  that 
goes  into  (producing  the  Review)  is 
what’s  known  in  the  trade  as  ‘crap  work’: 
typing,  mailing,  handling  exchanges. 

“We  pay  no  one;  it’s  a  problem  finding 
people  to  do  it.  Not  infrequently  you  find 
that  the  editor  winds  up  doing  it. 

“We  would  like  to  pay  secretarial  help. 
We  ai'e  in  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  the 
third  largest  media  area  in  the  United 
States  outside  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  L.A.  has  the  third  largest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  media.” 

From  Magazine,  Ark. 

Davis  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  was 
horn  in  Magazine,  Arkansas,  in  1940  and 
attended  high  school  in  Booneville,  a  near¬ 
by  village  with  500  people.  He  went  to 
Arkansas  Polj’technic  College  in  Russell¬ 
ville  and  received  his  B.A.  in  English. 

“Arkansas  Tech  had  the  only  free  stu¬ 
dent  paper  in  the  state.  Every  other  stu¬ 
dent  paper  w’as  under  the  thumb  of  facul¬ 
ty  advisers.” 

He  lived  in  Oklahoma  for  a  while  and 
speaks  with  what  he  calls  “an  Oklahoma 
twang.”  His  judgments  might  be  harsh  at 
times,  but  he  himself  is  a  gentle,  soft- 
sj)oken  man. 

He  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa 
City  in  1966. 

During  this  time  he  worked  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  and  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  (morning)  and  Omaha 
World-Herald.  He  worked  as  a  copyeditor 
on  the  Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram  tvro  summers  ago. 

“I  try  to  work  on  newspapers  in  the 
summers  as  a  vacation  replacement  and 
thus  keep  my  hand  in,”  he  recalled  recent¬ 
ly. 

Close  to  press  center 

Davis  moved  to  southern  California  to 
get  closer  to  a  great  press  center.  “The 
appearance  of  great  editors  and  reporters 
you  have  out  to  talk  to  your  students  here 
on  a  routine  basis  would  be  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  event  at,  say,  the  University  of  Ne¬ 


braska.”  (He  used  to  teach  at  Nebraska.) 
He  noted  that  Los  Angeles  County  con¬ 
tained  more  dailies  than  Nebraska  or  oth¬ 
er  Midwestern  states. 

“We  fail  to  realize  sometimes,  I  think, 
how  good  the  press  is  here  . . . 

“The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  at  least  the 
third  best  newspaper  in  the  country,  and  I 
think  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  ranking 
it  above  the  Washington  Post  and  right 
behind  the  Netv  York  Times.  Because  ev¬ 
ery  other  medium  in  the  area — daily, 
weekly  and  television  news,  too — must  in 
some  way  or  another  compete  with  the 
Times,  the  entire  level  of  performance  is 
raised,”  he  recalled  recently. 

That  last  sentence  touches  upon  the 
most  vital  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Review:  As  a  fair  and  careful  watchdog 
of  the  press,  the  Review  must  in  some 
way  raise  the  level  of  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  received  by  the  14  million  residents  of 
southern  California.  And  that  says  a  lot 
for  Jim  Davis’s  hopes  and  aspirations. 

• 

Secret  Witness  plan 
cracks  baffling  case 

Nine  arrests  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  information  derived  from  the 
Secret  Witness  criminal  apprehension 
program  in  less  than  six  months  since  its 
inception  by  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

The  program  offers  rewards  of  varying 
amounts  from  a  fund  of  $100,000  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Ridder  newspapers,  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  criminals  and  the  capture  of 
fugitives. 

Cases  apparently  solved  include  the 
most  significant  murder  mystery  on  the 
Secret  Witness  list,  a  crime  that  perplex¬ 
ed  police  two  years.  A  tip  named  two 
men,  now  serving  armed  robbery  sen¬ 
tences  in  Louisiana  State  Prison,  as  prime 
suspects  in  the  holdup-slayings  of  Cyril 
Ball  and  his  son,  James,  Long  Beach  busi¬ 
nessmen,  who  were  found  shot  to  death  in 
their  sporting  goods  store  on  October  26, 
1970. 

Rewards  in  the  case  total  $7,000,  most 
of  which  is  shared  by  Secret  Witness  and 
the  Long  Beach  Downtown  Associates. 

• 

Team  of  lawmakers 

Rep.  Marvin  E.  Miller,  former  reporter 
for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  only  father-son 
team  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
Miller  was  re-elected  to  a  fourth  two-year 
term  this  year  and  at  the  same  time  his 
son,  Marvin  E.  Miller  Jr.,  won  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  They  rep¬ 
resent  different  districts  in  Lancaster 
County. 


ANA  elects  Clasen 

The  Association  of  National  Adverti.sers 
has  elected  Earl  A.  Clasen,  vicepresident- 
corporate  marketing  of  Pillsbury  Co.,  to 
be  chairman  of  the  board  for  1972-73. 


The  Washington  Post  has  asked  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion  to  dismiss  a  complaint  by  the  “Metro 
Seven”,  a  group  of  black  employees,  that 
the  newspaper  discriminates  against 
blacks  in  hiring,  promotion,  and  job  as¬ 
signment. 

The  Post  also  asked  the  Commission  to 
withdraw  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  M.  Wells,  director  of  the  EEOC’s 
Washington  office,  which  found  “reason¬ 
able  cause  to  believe”  that  the  newspaper 
unlawfully  discriminates  against  blacks. 
Mrs.  Wells’  letter,  the  Post  said  in  a 
32-page  reply,  contained  “serious  errors 
of  fact  and  unsupportable  inferences.” 

“We  believe  that  for  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  government  to  have  trans¬ 
mitted  such  a  document  based  on  so  obvi¬ 
ously  inadequate  an  investigation  with  no 
effort  made  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made,  was  irresponsible,”  The 
Post’s  reply  declared. 

Mrs.  Wells,  the  Post  asserted,  had 
failed  to  cite  “one  single  specific  instance 
of  discrimination  against  any  black  em¬ 
ployee  or  job  applicant.” 

‘Totally  false’ 

The  Post  described  as  “totally  false”  a 
contention  that  “the  only  requisite  for 
being  hired  as  a  reporter  is  previous 
proven  experience  on  another  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Three  of  the  seven  blacks  who 
made  the  charge,  the  Post  said,  had  no 
proven  daily  newspaper  experience  before 
they  were  hired. 

To  the  charge  that  blacks  receive  less 
pay  than  whites  for  the  same  jobs  the 
Post  replied  that  of  21  black  reporters 
and  editors  none  earned  less  than  $200  a 
week,  seven  earned  more  than  $400  a 
week  and  the  average  salary  was  $359.71. 

The  Post  said  that  6  percent  of  its 
editors  were  blacks  and  that  of  its  more 
than  2,000  employees  21  percent  are 
black.  'This  compared  with  EEOC  statis¬ 
tics  that  show  that  blacks  represent  4.2 
percent  of  all  newspaper  industry  employ¬ 
ees. 

Among  the  charges  made  by  the  seven 
black  reporters  were  that  black  applicants 
for  jobs  were  more  likely  to  be  turned 
down  than  whites  because  of  adverse 
credit  reports,  police  clearances  and 
reference  checks.  The  credit  check  had 
been  used  at  the  Post  only  five  times,  the 
newspaper  said,  and  all  five  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  whose  credit  was  checked  w'ere 
hired. 

The  Post  also  said  that  since  July,  1971, 
the  newspaper  has  knowingly  employed 
six  ex-convicts,  all  black,  and  all  of  them 
classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  as  “hard-core  disadvantaged.” 

The  newspaper  said  that  it  is  “entitled 
under  the  law  to  inquire  about  criminal 
convictions  before  hiring  anyone.  No  court 
has  ever  suggested  otherwise  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  no  court  ever  will.” 
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the  autoreader 


After  only  four  to  six  hours  of  training,  your  ad-takers  learn  that  they  have 
new  and  convenient  capability  for  taking  —  and  selling  up  —  classified 
over  the  phone.  They  have  immediate  new  pride  in  their  job,  and  play  a 
much  more  important  role,  because  the  Autoreader  eliminates  many 
manual  composing  room  steps  that  used  to  be  necessary  in  typesetting 
an  ad.  The  sophistication  of  the  Autoreader  system  provides  a  new 
simplicity  and  convenience  for  the  ad-takers  which  allows  them  to  define 
mixed  ad  composition  with  a  few  single  keystrokes,  while  70%  of  line 
classified  requires  no  instructions  at  all.  In  addition,  the  Autoreader's 
reading  accuracy  results  in  fewer  errors,  so  that  customer  complaints 
andcreditsaresubstantially  reduced.  There  is  simply  no 
other  method  available  that’s  more  efficient,  productive,  t. 
and  reliable.  The  Autoreader.  Up  to  750  classified  ads  per 
hour.  Also  available:  software  to  handle  billing  instructions  W 
and  skip  dates.  It's  the  system  that  counts  more  profits  from 
the  pages  that  count  the  most.  You  should  know  all  about  it. 

Call  or  write  the  leader  in  OCR  Systems: 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  —  (617)  661-8600 


The  Sports  Page  By  Jim  Scott 

JOE  FALLS 


Who  is  America’s  best  sportswriter? 
You  might  as  well  ask  who  is  our  best 
preacher,  teacher  or  speaker. 

Good  writing,  like  beauty,  lies  in  the 
eyes  of  the  readers.  Most  read  quickly  for 
information,  others  look  for  humor,  many 
seek  criticism  or  gossip  and  some  go  for 
inspiration. 

In  a  poll  of  newspapers  each  year,  Jim 
Murray  always  wins  because  he  is  in  more 
papers  than  any  other  writer,  and  the 
papers  naturally  vote  for  their  own  man. 
.And  Murray,  syndicated  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  could  be  the  best. 

However,  the  Sitorting  Xews,  which 
takes  its  pick  of  the  best  writers  on  daily 
papers  considers  Joe  Falls,  sports  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  as  No.  1. 

For  some  five  years  his  column  has  led 
off  this  prestigious  national  weekly. 

Wells  Twombly,  Snn  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner  columnist,  probably  is  the  No.  2  choice 
of  the  Sporting  News,  since  his  column  is 
always  carried  and  is  substituted  for  Joe’s 
when  he’s  on  vacation. 

Contrasting  styles 

Ironically,  you  could  hardly  find  two 
more  sharply  contrasting  writers. 

Wells  writes  in  thick,  rich  English 
prose,  which  rolls  and  thunders,  liberally 
sprinkled  with  adjectives.  Some  find  him 
hard  to  read. 

There’s  no  fat  in  Joe’s  column.  It  is  fast 
moving  with  few  literary  devices  to  slow 
down  the  reader.  Grabbing  the  buffs  by 
their  lapels,  Joe  gives  them  the  story  line 
right  in  his  lead. 

Strangely,  too.  Wells  was  a  sports 
columnist  on  Falls’  .staff  in  1969,  and  both 
men  have  the  highest  respect  of  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  other. 

“I  envy  Twombly,”  says  Falls.  “I  just 
don’t  have  the  vocabulary  to  write  as  he 
does.” 

“Joe  is  a  sentimentalist,  a  cheerleader 
who  really  reaches  his  readers  with  the 
verities  of  life,”  says  Wells.  “He’s  habit 
forming.” 

Under  pressure 

Yes,  that  is  the  key  to  Joe  Falls.  Read¬ 
ing  him  is  like  eating  peanuts  or  reading 
Peanuts,  the  comic  strip.  Once  you  start, 
it’s  hard  to  stop. 

Since  the  Sporting  News  is  read  reli¬ 
giously  in  all  sports  circles.  Falls  finds 
that  it  has  opened  many  doors  to  him. 

“I  travel  widely  for  sporting  events,” 
explains  Falls.  “But  no  matter  where  I 
go,  I  don’t  have  any  trouble  getting  the 
information  I  need  for  everyone  knows  me 
through  the  Sporting  New’s.  The  Free 
Press,  of  course,  doesn’t  reach  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Miami,  Boston  and  my  other  stops  but 
the  Sporting  News  does. 

Joe  admits  that  his  weekly  column  for 
the  St.  Louis-based  publication  puts  great 
pressure  on  him. 

“All  I  know  is  Detroit,”  he  admits.  “I 
can’t  start  experting  in  a  national  publi¬ 
cation  on,  say  the  San  Diego  Chargers, 


for  its  San  Diego  correspondent  knows  a 
lot  more  about  the  club  than  I  do.  So  I 
often  look  for  the  offbeat — something  that 
would  interest  readers  all  over  the  nation. 

I  come  up  with  such  things  as  the  10  best 
cities  I’ve  visited,  the  10  best  restaurants, 

I  even  rate  movie  stars  and  things  like 
that.”  He  laughed.  “I  know  I  get  a  lot  of 
ribbing  on  my  nostalgic  columns  on  the 
old  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  But  they  also  seem 
to  ring  bells  for  the  readers. 

“Lowell  Reidenbaugh  of  the  Sporting 
News  is  the  best  editor  I’ve  ever  known. 
He’s  so  damned  understanding  of  writers’ 
problems.  He  knows  I  can’t  come  up  with 
something  lively  for  the  entire  country 
every  week.  I  usually  give  him  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  best  stuff  from  Detroit — 
rewritten — and  use  my  imagination  for 
the  rest.” 

Scolds  himself 

At  44,  Falls  has  never  lost  any  of  his 
vast  enthusiasm  for  writing.  His  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  things  right,  to  do  a  good  job 
even  surpasses  the  gusto  of  the  college 
recruits. 

Joe  is  self-deprecating  and  so  often 
scolds  himself.  Right  now  he  feels  re- 
mor.«e  over  some  magazine  failures. 

“I  used  to  be  used  regularly  by  several 
magazines,”  he  says.  “But  I  began  making 
good  money  and  I  just  became  sloppy  in 
my  magazine  writing.  I  admit  it.  I  wrote 
to  a  magazine  the  other  day  and  told  them 
that.  I  want  another  chance  to  prove  my¬ 
self. 

“I  have  no  hobbies,  no  other  interests.  I 
just  want  to  write  and  write  well.  I’m 
always  doing  leads.  I  like  to  write  under 
pressure.  If  I’m  at  a  sporting  event  and 
our  beat  man  isn’t  there,  I  like  to  send  in 
the  lead.  I  do  from  five  to  seven  columns  a 
week  for  the  Free  Press.” 

Joe  Falls  almost  quit  sportswriting  a 
few  years  ago,  for  he  felt  it  was  all  so 
futile. 

“But  I  came  out  of  it,”  he  related.  “I 
talked  over  my  problem  with  people  I 
respect.  And  they  told  me  I  was  doing 
something  important  .  .  .  that  you  can 
influence  others  through  the  sport  pages 
.  .  .  that  it’s  worth-while  work. 

Escape  with  heroes 

“This  brings  up  another  problem.  Most 
of  my  readers  in  Detroit  are  working 
stiffs.  They  catch  hell  at  the  plant  and  at 
home.  When  they  pick  up  their  paper, 
they  want  to  read  good  things  about  their 
sport  heroes.  They  don’t  w’ant  the  bad. 
They  get  enough  of  that  on  the  front 
page.  But  there’s  a  new  focus  in  sports 
writing.  We’re  supposed  to  give  all  the 
pock-marks  of  character.  So  what  to  do? 
Well,  I  just  try  to  turn  out  the  most 
interesting  column  I  can.” 

How  did  Falls  break  in  with  the  Sport¬ 
ing  News? 

“Our  paper  was  on  one  of  its  long 
strikes  in  1962,”  he  says.  “I  had  to  make 
some  money  for  I  had  a  growing  family.  I 


Joe  Falls 


called  Johnson  Spink,  publisher  jf  the 
Sporting  News,  and  asked  him  about 
doing  a  football  note  column.  He  said 
sure,  go  ahead. 

“The  publication  was  just  beginning  to 
swing  into  other  sports  besides  baseball, 
and  I  imagine  if  anyone  else  had  asked 
when  I  did  he  would  have  gotten  the  same 
opportunity. 

“Well,  I  just  kept  doing  a  column  for 
rhe  SN  every  week.  Soon  Spink  was  hir¬ 
ing  specialists  from  all  over  the  country  to 
do  columns  on  football,  hockey,  basketball 
and  even  tennis.  So  I  began  doing  a  more 
general  column.  I  guess  they  liked  it,  for 
they  soon  had  me  in  the  lead  spot. 

Two  who  are  ‘incredible’ 

Who  are  Joe  Falls’  favorite  writers? 

“I’d  say  Dick  Young  and  Mel  Durslag. 
Both  are  incredible.  (Both  also  are  syndi¬ 
cated.) 

“I  don’t  think  Young  has  ever  written  a 
dull  column.  He  is  a  magnificent  reporter. 
Durslag  has  the  best  touch  of  all  for  a 
national  column.  He  always  has  the  right 
material,  and  he  presents  it  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  manner.” 

Born  and  reared  in  Queens,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Falls  as  a  youngster  became  enrap¬ 
tured  by  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  so  he 
naturally  gravitated  into  writing  after  he 
had  finished  LaSalle  High  School. 

For  five  years,  he  was  a  copyboy  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York.  Then  he 
asked  permission  to  start  writing  himself. 
It  was  agreed  he  could  if  he  would  contin¬ 
ue  as  a  copyboy. 

“It  made  for  a  seven-day  week,”  re¬ 
called  Joe,  “but  I  loved  it.” 

He  chuckled. 

“I’ll  never  forget  my  first  sports  assign¬ 
ment.  I  was  supposed  to  interview  Leo 
Duiocher  after  his  team  had  been  blasted 
in  a  World  Series  game. 

“Well,  Leo  wouldn’t  say  a  word.  All  he 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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When  the  Washington  bureau  chief  of  a  national  magazine  called 
State  Farm  for  car  insurance  cost  data,  we  had  our  detailed  research  report  in 
his  hands  before  the  day  was  out. 

Via  Telecopier  hookup  between  our  home  office  in  Bloomington,  Ill., 
and  our  PR  agency’s  Washington  D.C.  office  (800  miles  away),  we  moved 
34  pages  of  graphs,  charts  and  statistics  in  time  to  meet  his  deadline. 

Transmitting  over  telephone  lines  at  the  rate  of  a  page  about  every 
four  minutes.  Telecopier  can  send  to  any  place  that  has  a  telephone  and  a 
Telecopier  receiver.  (And  that’s  most  major  cities— and  many  smaller  ones— 
in  the  U.S.) 

By  Telecopier— or  telephone— we  can 
get  the  facts  you  need  to  you. . . and  get 
them  there  by  deadline. 

If  you  want  authoritative  comment 
or  opinion  from  the  largest  insurer  of  cars, 
homes  and  small  boats,  we  can  put  you 
in  touch  with  people  qualified  to  give  it— 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  president 
or  any  of  the  specialists  we  have  in 
State  Farm. 

Next  time  you’re  on  a  story 
on  insurance,  give  us  a  call.  j 


State  Farm  Senior  PR  Assistant 
Sharon  Talloti  and  Telecopier: 
Part  of  the  team  that  will  get 
you  the  facts  you  need— fast! 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
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Strike  benefits 
will  be  reduced 
by  ITU  next  year 

Changres  in  International  Typographical 
Union  laws  that  go  into  effect  January  1 
reduce  the  amount  of  benefits  that  will  be 
paid  to  members  who  go  out  on  strike  by 
their  own  action  or  honor  picket  lines  of 
other  striking  unions. 

Delegates  to  the  ITU  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  August  amended  the  bylaws 
to  provide  that  only  half  of  the  prevailing 
day  scale  would  be  paid  for  strike  and 
lockout  benefits,  rather  than  60  percent  as 
in  the  past. 

President  John  J.  Pilch  hailed  this  as 
“among  the  more  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  changes”  made  by  the  conven¬ 
tion.  In  October,  the  membership  approved 
a  companion  measure  that  lowers  the 
amount  of  dues  to  be  paid  for  strike  and 
defense  benefits  from  one  percent  to  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  total  earnings  of 
active  members. 

Pilch  lashes  Guild 

The  theme  that  Pilch  voiced  to  win  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  benefits  curtailment  in  Au¬ 
gust — that  much  of  the  money  spent  be¬ 
cause  of  strikes  by  other  unions  hasn’t 
helped  ITU  members — is  continuing  in  an 
open  declaration  against  support  of 
strikes  started  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

With  particular  reference  to  strikes  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Juan,  Newark  and 
Cleveland,  the  ITU  president  has  charged 
that  the  Guild  in  its  organizing  tactics 
“uses  a  piggj'-back  technique  that  de¬ 
mands  other  unions  support  its  efforts.” 

“In  return  for  this  display  of  solidari¬ 
ty,”  Pilch  stated  in  a  message  to  ITU 
members  recently,  “those  who  help  the 
Guild  in  its  organizing  efforts  get  a  kick 
in  the  face.”  In  effect.  Pilch  asserted,  the 
Guild  is  disorganizing  the  organized 
rather  than  organizing  the  unorganized  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  He  asked  why 
the  Guild  avoids  certain  big  papers  and 
commented,  “if  and  when  the  printing 
trades  unions  manage  to  organize  these 
papers,  we’ll  find  the  Guild  hovering  on 
the  outskirts  like  a  jackal,  demanding  its 
share  of  the  leavings.” 

Approved  by  large  vote 

Pilch  has  said  that  the  long  “lockout”  of 
union  printers  at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Express  has  cost  the  ITU  more  than  $5 
million  and  the  Newark  News  strike  ben¬ 
efits  exceeded  $2  million. 

Before  persuading  the  ITU  members  to 
reduce  the  benefit  formula.  Pilch  had  a 
study  made  of  other  unions’  payments  and 
found  that  the  benefit  structure  of  the 
printers’  union  is  “far  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  union  in  the  world.”  He 
believed  the  50  percent  allowance  would 
provide  a  fair  amount  of  relief. 

“I  believe,”  Pilch  said,  “that  we  should 
utilize  our  Strike  Benefit  Fund  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  our  members,  and  our 
members  alone.” 

The  proposition  to  cut  the  strike  benefit 
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dues  carried  by  a  vote  of  57,767  to  10,175 
in  the  October  referendum.  Tbe  vote  for 
lower  defense  fund  dues  was  58,630  to 
8,838. 

An  omnibus  proposition,  changing  the 
word  “assessments”  to  “dues”  throughout 
the  ITU  constitution  so  as  to  protect  tax 
deductions  was  voted  by  60,525  to  7,288. 
Some  tax  agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  been  disallowing  assessments  for 
strike  benefits,  mortuary  funds  and  other 
fraternal  obligations  in  calculating  income 
tax  liability,  despite  claims  they  are  not 
special  assessments  but  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  dues  paid  for  union  membership. 

Under  another  proposition,  approved  by 
a  vote  of  56,922  to  11,098,  the  site  of  the 
ITU  convention  will  be  selected  three 
years  in  advance,  rather  than  two,  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

Apprentices  rights  enlarged 

A  fifth  proposition  which  went  to  refer¬ 
endum  and  received  approval  by  a  vote  of 
50,618  to  17,252  gives  voting  rights  and 
priority  standing  to  apprentices  and  obli¬ 
gates  them  to  pay  full  dues  beginning 
with  their  second  year. 

While  the  leadership  of  the  ITU  is  ac¬ 
cusing  the  Guild  of  being  “a  pillaging  and 
pirating  predator,”  Guild  officers  have 
been  talking  with  the  newly  created 
Graphic  Arts  Union  about  the  possibility 
of  merger.  The  GAU  comprises  the  photo¬ 
engravers,  the  lithographers  and  the 
bookbinders. 

Meanwhile,  the  merger  of  the  pressmen 
and  the  stereotypers  has  advanced  to  the 
point  of  a  referendum  in  which  it  must 
win  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  press¬ 
men  and  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
stereotypers. 

Guild  is  more  militant 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  Guild  president, 
said  recently  in  a  Cleveland  interview 
that  he  believes  the  union  that  will  pay 
the  biggest  price  with  new  technology  is 
the  ITU. 

“Photocomposition  is  ravaging  the  typo¬ 
graphical  functions  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,”  Perlik  was  quoted.  “Ten  years 
from  now  we  won’t  be  recognizable  as  the 
union  we  are  today.  We’re  going  to  be 
part  of  something  much  bigger  and  we’ll 
be  going  foi'ward  more  quickly  than  we 
ever  have  in  the  past.” 

A  few  Guild  leaders  around  the  country 
have  been  advocating  a  merger  with  the 
Communications  Workers  Union  which  al¬ 
ready  includes  newsroom  personnel  on  two 
newspapers  among  its  nearly  one  million 
members. 

But,  whatever  course  the  Guild  follows 
in  merger,  Perlik  believes  it  will  be  a 
power  because  “there  are  far  more  mili¬ 
tants  in  its  ranks  than  there  have  ever 
been.” 


Correction 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  isolated  30-second  tv  commercials 
since  1967  was  reported  in  Ad-ventures 
(December  2)  as  being  33.8%.  The  in¬ 
crease,  as  shown  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  study,  was  8,033.87c. 

EDITO 


Joe  Falls 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

did  was  sit  there  on  his  stool  and  tear  up 
paper.  So  I  had  to  write  a  story  about 
that.” 

10  years  with  Tigers 

In  1953,  Falls  was  transferred  to  the 
.\P’s  Detroit  bureau.  After  three  years 
there,  he  joined  the  Detroit  Times  as  its 
baseball  writer.  It  folded  shortly  after  but 
Joe  caught  on  as  the  baseball  writer  for 
the  Free  Press. 

After  10  years  of  covering  the  Tigers, 
he  became  a  sports  columnist  in  1965.  The 
next  year  the  Free  Press  named  him  as 
its  sports  editor. 

Joe’s  son,  Robert,  20,  the  oldest  of  his 
five  children,  has  shown  considerable  tal¬ 
ent  as  a  writer  on  his  school  paper,  the 
Herald  at  Western  Michigan. 

“He’s  the  most  disorganized  kid  I  know 
of,”  said  Joe.  “I  doubt  if  he  ever  wears 
shoes  that  match  up.  But  he  somehow  is  a 
beautiful  writer.” 

.4  column  in  20  minutes 

How  would  Joe  Falls  characterize  his 
own  writing? 

“My  best  columns  are  done  in  less  than 
20  minutes,”  he  replied.  “That’s  because  I 
have  something  definitely  to  say.  When 
I’m  lost  for  a  subject,  I  fret  and  stew,  and 
my  column  isn’t  so  good.” 

What  would  Falls  suggest  to  improve 
U.S.  sport  pages? 

“My  only  suggestion,”  he  answered, 
“would  be  more  space.  Most  papers  have 
less  space  for  sports  now  than  they  did  a 
decade  ago.  And  we  have  more  than  twice 
as  many  teams  to  cover.  High  schools 
have  proliferated  all  over  the  nation,  and 
you  can  only  give  each  a  few  agate  lines 
for  their  sports  now. 

“I  used  to  know  the  names  of  all  the 
major  league  players.  There  are  more 
baseball  teams  now.  Worse,  we  have  two 
pro  basketball  leagues,  two  pro  hockey 
leagues  and  a  26-team  pro  football  league. 
I  just  can’t  keep  up  with  the  players 
anymore. 

“You  just  have  to  hit  the  high  spots.  I 
go  to  all  the  big  events  in  the  nation,  and 
I  think  our  readers  appreciate  having 
their  own  man  on  hand. 

Joe  Falls  also  puts  considerable  whimsy 
into  his  Free  Press  columns.  When  Joe 
Namath  and  his  New  York  Jets  arrived  in 
Detroit  for  their  Thanksgiving  Day  game, 
the  quarterback  was  enchanted  by  Falls’ 
column — entirely  devoted  to  what  Detroit 
women  thought  of  him. 

• 

Two  more  in  network 

Woodbury  (N.J.)  Daily  Times  and  To¬ 
day’s  Sunbeam,  a  new  daily  paper  in 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  have  become  part  of 
the  Southern  New  Jersey  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work,  consisting  of  the  Bridgeton  News. 
Millville  Daily  and  Vineland  Times- 
Journal.  The  group,  represented  by  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  offers  advertisers 
a  one-order  one-bill  discount  rate  of  68^ 
per  line. 
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Fhmi  Topeka. 

aUnmc 
computer 
slor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he 
flips  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  a 
technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  UNIVAC®  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name 


is  NEWSCOMP. 


Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  Input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital- Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  key¬ 
board  equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in 
is  then  checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station- 
read  on  the  screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and 
phototypesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  UNIVAC’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write  Bill 
Madden,  Director  of  Industry  Marketing,  SPERRY  UNIVAC,  P.C.  Box  500,  Blue 
Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SFER^YHhUNIVAC 

Cniy  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


Linotype  Elektron — the  name  for  the  fastest,  most  versa¬ 
tile  family  of  linecasters.  Tape  operated,  with  manual  key¬ 
boards,  Elektrons  are  available  with  one,  two  or  four  90- 
channel  magazine  units.  Even  multiple  magazine  units 
provide  mixing  at  15  1pm — fastest  in  the  industry. 


THE  MERGENTHALER  V-I-P 

The  Mergenthaler  V-I-P  (variable  input  phototypesetter) 
is  available  in  10  models  having  a  range  of  capabilities  un¬ 
excelled  in  the  industry.  Speed  for  all  models  is  50  1pm; 
line  lengths  of  36  or  45  picas  are  offered;  and  up  to  22  sizes 
are  available  in  two  standard  point  size  ranges — 6-48  and 
6-72;  a  display  attachment  yields  up  to  96  point;  and 
models  are  available  for  mixing  up  to  6,  12  or  18  fonts. 


Mergenthatep 
undepstand  your 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  us  further  information  on  the  foiiowing: 

□  Linotype  Elektron  □  The  Linotron  505 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-I-P.  And  "How  I  can  use  It  and  own  It  for  as  little  as  72(  an  hr.” 

□  Mergenthaler  V-I-P  Keyboards  □  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 

□  Send  brochure,  "How  to  make  a  rational  choice  of  photocomposing  equipment.” 

Individual 

Firm  _ 

Street  Address 

City .  . . 

Zip . 


We  offer  a  choice 
between 
hot  metal  or 
photocomposing 
equipment 


. state . . . .  . 

Phone . . . .  . 

194B 


THE  NEW  LINOTRON  505TC 

The  Linotron  505TC  is  the  newest  version  of  the  world’s 
leading  CRT  phototypesetter.  It  sets  complex,  high  speed 
(300  Ipm),  high  quality,  computerized  composition  for  the 
more  progressive  newspapers,  publishers  and  typographers 
—  worldwide.  The  505TC  operates  as  an  integral  system 
with  its  own  built-in  computer,  or  in  concert  with  external 
computers  and  peripheral  equipment.  It  sets  22  sizes  from 
4  to  72  point,  accepts  computer  justified,  keyboard  justified, 
unjustified  and  wire  service  tapes  and  processes  standard 
typographic  or  complex  data  file  programs  for  classified 
and  directory  composition. 


INPUT  SYSTEMS 


Three  new  keyboards  are  available  with  expanded  capa¬ 
bilities  and  higher  speeds  in  producing  justified  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  6-level  tapes.  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm  provides 
the  most  advanced  method  of  proofing,  editing  and  mark¬ 
ing-up  text  prior  to  typesetting.  New  features,  not  in  earlier 
units,  include:  cleaner,  easier  reading  dot  matrix  designs 
for  all  characters  and  function  codes,  increased  comple¬ 
ment  and  selection  of  code  symbols  and  use  of  conven¬ 
tional  typesetter-compatible  shift/unshift  functions. 


Sales  Engineeps 
photoconii  needs! 


Mergenthaler  will  fill  your  requirement  for 
any  typesetter  coming  off  the  current  assem¬ 
bly  line.  The  point  is  that  Mergenthaler  of¬ 
fers  you  a  choice  to  satisfy  your  needs,  be  it 
hot  metal  or  photocomposing  equipment,  or 
both.  Only  a  large  equipment  builder  with 
a  full  line  that  meets  your  immediate  and 
future  production  requirements  can  make 
this  statement.  Not  all  manufacturers  may 
fully  understand  your  typographic  needs,  or 
have  the  capability  to  fill  them,  without  a 
broad  knowledge  of  both  hot  and  cold  com¬ 


position.  Whether  it’s  a  stand-alone  Elektron 
or  a  total  photocomposing  system,  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Sales  Engineers  are  competent  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  Mergenthaler  has  more  type¬ 
setting  equipment  in  operation  than  all 
others  combined.  ^ 

Mergenthaler 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 
Telephone:  (516)  694-1300 
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Dow  Jones  fills  posts 
on  management  board 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  four  additional  execu¬ 
tives  to  the  company’s  Management  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are: 

William  L.  Dunn,  who  also  becomes 
business  manager.  He  was  formerly  na¬ 
tional  production  manager  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supervise  the  company’s  produc¬ 
tion  operations. 

William  E.  Giles,  formerly  an  assistant 
general  manager,  who  becomes  director  of 
management  programs:  book  publishing, 
public  relations,  the  internal  flow  of  com¬ 
pany  information,  the  Dow  Jones  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Frederick  G.  Harris,  who  will  retain  his 
present  duties  as  comptroller.  Harris 
will  develop  financial  analyses  of  new  ac¬ 
tivities  under  consideration  as  well  as  ex¬ 
isting  operations. 

Ray  Shaw,  formerly  an  assistant  gener¬ 
al  manager,  who  becomes  director  of  de¬ 
velopment  with  supervision  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  computer  and  communications  de¬ 
partment,  the  AP-Dow  Jones  internation¬ 
al  news  wires,  and  a  joint  venture  with 
Bunker  Ramo  Corporation  to  produce  a 
computerized  news  retrieval  service. 

*  itt  t 

Terry  Blevins  resigned  as  news  editor 
of  the  Tigard  (Ore.)  Times  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise-Courier. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  D.  Swanson  replaced  Thomas 
Deveny  as  head  of  diversified  group  of 
accounts  for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Deveny 
moved  to  the  Tribune  Picture  magazine 
and  Sunday  comics  ad  department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Connie  Blackwell,  on  leave  from  the 
regional  editorship  of  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen  and  Asheville  Times,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Rep.  Roy  A. 
Taylor  in  Washington  ...  Ed  Spears — 
named  regional  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Remaly,  former  reporter  for  the 
Canton  (0.)  Repository  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot,  has  been  named  director  of  public 
information,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joseph  Frederickson — from  assistant 
classified  manager  to  manager,  promo¬ 
tion/public  service,  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Olympian. 


LOU  RICH  RETIRES— Retiring  to  California 
on  December  31  after  heading  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising's  sales  ofRce  in  Detroit  for  12  years 
is  Lou  Rich,  (center).  At  the  GM-BoA  dinner 
recently  Anthony  DeLorenzo,  (left),  GM's  PR 
vicepresident,  and  Richard  Gerstenberg,  GM 
board  chairman,  presented  the  44-year  news¬ 
paper  salesman  a  plaque  in  appreciation  of 
his  service. 

Man  of  the  year 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Parkinson’s  Disease  Association. 
Hearst,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
association  for  the  past  seven  years,  was 
honored  at  a  $100-a-plate  fund  raising 
dinner. 

4c  * 

John  Sullivan  succeeds  the  late  Fred 
Martin  as  editor  of  the  daily  Livingston 
(Mont.)  Enterprise  and  the  weekly  Park 
County  News.  Sullivan  had  worked  for 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  and  the  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Times-Call. 

*  * 

Robert  Summers — named  circulation 
sales  training  manager,  and  William 
Weil  traffic  co-ordinator  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bruce  E.  Tibbo  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger,  has  been  named  East¬ 
ern  regional  director  of  Keep  America 
Beautiful  Inc. 


news-people 

^  13  fellows  named 
for  Washington 
Center  seminars 


The  Washington  Journalism  Center  has 
awarded  13  fellowships  for  1973,  Julius 
Duscha,  director,  announced.  The  Fellows 
will  spend  five  months  in  Washington  be¬ 
ginning  January  15.  Each  will  receive  a 
stipend  of  $3,700  for  living  expenses. 

"The  Fellows  will  attend  seminars  with 
government  officials  and  Washington  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  and  will  pursue  report¬ 
ing  projects  or  work  as  interns  with 
news  organizations. 

The  1973  Fellows  are: 

Glenda  S.  Buell,  21,  a  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University  in  Milwaukee.  She  has 
worked  for  an  advertising  agency  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

David  T.  Chester,  25,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  News  assignment  ed¬ 
itor  for  KVUE-TV  in  Austin. 

Sharon  .4.  Dickman,  26,  a  graduate  of 
St.  Mary-of-the  Woods  College  in  Indiana. 
Reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

Lucius  B.  Gantt,  22,  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  State  University.  He  worked  in 
the  promotion  department  of  WSB-TV  in 
Atlanta  and  as  a  disc  jockey  for  WRAS- 
FM  radio  in  Atlanta. 

Karen  S.  Heller,  27,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Shawn  D.  Lewis,  21,  a  graduate  of 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit.  Summer 
intern  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Michael  A.  McKinney,  28,  a  graduate  of 
Baylor  University  in  Texas.  Copy  editor 
for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

David  C.  Martin,  29,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University.  Writer  for  the  Associated 
Press  broadcast  wire  in  New  York. 

Victor  Merina,  23,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
He  has  worked  for  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Government  Employees  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Robert  J.  Royer,  29,  a  graduate  of  Port¬ 
land  State  University  in  Oregon.  Reporter 
for  KING-TV,  Seattle. 

Dennis  S.  Rutkus,  26,  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University.  Reporter  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Philadelphia. 

Paul  A.  Slater,  25,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Reporter  for  the 
San  Antonio  Express-News. 

Adrian  W.  Woodfork,  24,  a  graduate  of 
Sacramento  State  College.  He  has  worked 
as  a  film  processor  for  KCRA-TV  in 
Sacramento,  California. 


Ray  E,  Hiebert  has  been  approved  as 
the  first  dean  of  the  newly-established 
University  of  Maryland  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Hiebert  joined  the  faculty  in  1968 
from  American  University,  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  journalism  department, 
and  director  of  the  Washington  Journal- 
ism  Center. 
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in  the  news 


10  are  selected 
for  urban  studies 
at  U.  of  Chicago 

Ten  journalists  have  been  named  Urban 
Journalism  Fellows  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  1973.  They  will  participate  in 
a  six-month  program  of  urban  studies 
from  January  2  through  June  9. 

The  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  is  sponsoi’ed 
by  the  University’s  Center  for  Policy 
Study.  It  includes  academic  course  work 
and  special  seminars  with  journalists, 
faculty,  and  with  persons  involved  in 
affecting  the  shape  of  daily  urban  life. 
The  Fellows  also  will  conduct  individual 
research  projects. 

Selected  from  a  field  of  more  than  100 
applicants  are; 

David  Anderson,  30,  a  reporter  for  the 
Lerner  Newspapers  in  Chicago  since 
1969. 

Pamela  Douglas,  28,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
a  producer/writer  of  television  specials. 

Joel  Dreyfuss,  27,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Post. 

Larry  J.  Elloitt,  31,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal. 

Joseph  Epstein,  35,  Evanston,  Illinois,  a 
contributor  to  magazines. 

David  Felton,  32,  an  editor  of  Rolling 
Stone  Magazine. 

David  Johnston  23,  reporter  for  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News. 

David  S.  Pike,  33,  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News. 

Paul  David  Samuel,  31,  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  Eveiiing  Sim. 

Rone  B.  Tempest  III,  25,  reporter  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  Journal. 

The  program  provides  full  tuition  for 
two  academic  quarters  and  a  stipend  of 
$4,800  for  the  six-month  period.  It  is  sup- 
poi'ted  by  grants  from  the  Markle 
Foundation,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  oth¬ 
er  private  contributions. 

*  *  * 

Ian  MacDonald,  Montreal  Gazette — 
elected  president  of  the  Montreal  chapter 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Neal,  former  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Herald  Dispatch  reporter,  has  become  col¬ 
lege  relations  director  at  Rio  Grande  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ohio. 

)|t  * 

Merton  J.  Austin,  advertising  director 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Sentinel  Star  Com¬ 
pany  and  Sentinel  Star  Express  Company. 
*  *  * 

Rex  D.  Harris  has  replaced  Len  E. 
Barsdell  as  director,  Australian  News 
and  Information  New  York  bureau.  Bars¬ 
dell  returns  to  Canberra  as  editor  of  the 
ANIB. 


Louis  Banks,  editorial  director  for 
Time  Inc.  publications,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
where  he  will  be  Thomas  Henry  Carroll 
Ford  Foundation  visiting  professor  of 
business  administration.  He  is  a  former 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  reporter. 

Raymond  W.  Kwapil  replaced  the  re¬ 
tiring  GiaiALD  A.  Elliott  as  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press. 

♦  *  * 

Stephen  Hofer — appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily 
Herald-Telephone  at  the  age  of  22.  He 
replaces  C.  Jefi'Rey  Smithburn,  who  is 
now  director  of  publications  at  Man¬ 
chester  College  in  Indiana.  Hofer  joined 
the  H-T  staff  in  April  1970  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Indiana  University.  He  was 
a  reporter  before  going  on  the  desk  last 
June. 


Stephen  Hofer  Earl  Brown 


Earl  F.  Brown,  formerly  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Baltimoi'e 
(Md.)  Sunpapers,  has  become  assistant 
circulation  director  for  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post  and  Times-Star. 

*  *  Hf 

David  L.  Paulson  is  director  of  the 
newly-created  financial  planning  section 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  Co. 

*  * 

Kay  Metzchi;r — named  assistant  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  and  Earl  Bradshaw,  business 
writer,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  D.  Kamin  resigned  as  Bowdoin 
College’s  news  director  to  become  UPI 
Bureau  manager  at  Augusta,  Me.  Kamin 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the  AP  and 
Taunton  fMass.i  Gnze.tte. 
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Richard  Leonard  James  R.  Mosby  Jr. 

Richard  H.  Leon.ard,  editor,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  is  the  1972  recipient  of 
the  Carr  Van  Anda  Aw'ard,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity’s  highest  journalism  award.  The 
presentation  was  made  to  Leonard  for 
what  the  award  termed  “enduring  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism,”  providing  a 
forum  for  opinions  without  yielding  to 
pressures. 

♦  *  * 

James  R.  Mosby  Jr.,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  specializing  in  governmental  affairs, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patnot,  succeeding  Louis 
Arkles,  who  will  become  editorial  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  Citizen  Patriot. 

*  *  * 


Joseph  F.  Yauch  will  retire  as  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
in  January',  1974.  As  of  February'  1973, 
David  Fluker,  circulation  manager,  will 
assume  Yauch’s  duties  and  the  latter  will 
be  assistant  to  the  publisher. 


The 

thinking 

mans 

column 


Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler 

GREAT  IDEAS 

from  the  GREAT  BOOKS 

WEEKLY  .  .  .  500  words 
for  readers  who  want 
more  than  the  "hard” 
facts. 
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How  to  handle  supplements,  inserts 

and  all  that  stuff. 


Sheridan  innovations  in  automatic  stuffing  put  a  new  profit 
potential  in  the  insert  explosion.  For  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers. 

Harris’  Sheridan  Division  offers  stuffing  machines  for  all 
size  newspaper  plants.  And  priced  so  that  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  preprints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

The  Sheridan  line  includes  stuffing  machines  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  from  1  to  12  inserts.  At  speeds  from 
13,500  to  40,000  cycles  per  hour.  For  sections  of  4  to  96  pages. 

If  you’re  in  the  newspaper  business,  you’re  in  the  stuffing 
business  these  days.  And,  with  the  help  of  Harris  technology, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  it. 

We’d  like  to  give  you  more  details.  Write  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  Sheridan  Division,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  18042. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Post-Dispatch  exec  outlines 
satellite  facsimile  system 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 

The  Post-Dispatch  operation  will  have 
five  transmitters  and  five  receivers.  Each 
transmitter  can  transmit  a  page  in  2.55 
minutes  at  600  lines  per  inch  resolution, 
or  3.4  minutes  with  a  resolution  of  800 
lines  per  inch,  from  a  drum  speed  of  3600 
RPM. 

Stammer  said  “this  gives  a  transmis¬ 
sion  capability  of  30  to  40  pages  per  hour. 
Prepared  material  is  to  be  transmitted 
early  in  the  daily  schedule,  with  the  final 
hour  reserved  for  30  to  40  pages  of  late 
news  and  classified  ads.  Color  requires 
four  transmissions  per  page.” 

The  system  for  facsimile  transmission 
employs  a  primary  and  a  secondary  line 
routed  independently  to  eliminate  possibil¬ 
ity  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  transmis¬ 
sion  lines  being  disabled. 

The  Post-Dispatch  system  is  through 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone’s  306A 
modem  (modulator-demodulator)  on  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  48  kilohertz  at  1.344  megabits. 
Complete  installation  with  all  manholes, 
cable,  repeaters.  Model  306  modems,  is  a 
one-time  charge  of  $4,400.  The  lease  is 
$2500  per  month  for  the  life  of  the  five- 
year  contract,  maintenance  included. 

Stammer  said  “it  is  by  reason  of  these 
comparatively  low  costs  that  we  decided  to 
go  with  leased  lines  instead  of  microwave. 
Microwave  would  have  cost  us  about  $1.50 
per  foot  of  transmission  distance.”  Stam¬ 
mer  added  that  at  100,000  plus  feet,  in¬ 
stallation  would  have  cost  $150,000  plus, 
with  an  additional  annual  maintenance  of 
$16,000. 

The  operation  will  use  Muirhead 
K200M  page  facsimile  transmitters  and 
K20IM  page  facsimile  receivers,  a  trans¬ 
mitter  automatic  switching  unit,  a  re¬ 
ceiver  automatic  switching  unit  and  four 
frequency  standards.  Muirhead  has 
proved  complete  installation  and  checkout 
and  operator  and  maintenance  training. 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  will  em¬ 
bark  on  a  major  project  in  early  1973 — a 
satellite  offset  plant  for  printing  its  daily 
newspapers. 

Production  Maintenance  Superintendent 
W.  F.  Stammer  has  announced  plans  for 
the  new  facility  in  Northwest  suburban 
St.  Louis  to  receive  page-size  negatives 
via  facsimile  transmission  from  the  main 
plant  downtown  for  production  of  plates 
for  the  offset  presses. 

The  afternoon  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
morning  Globe-Democrat  will  be  printed 
on  32  units  of  Goss  Metro  offset  press  at 
this  satellite  plant,  with  only  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  printing  being  contin¬ 
ued  on  two  offset  presses  at  the  downtown 
plant.  All  editing  and  composing  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  downtown  plant,  where  the 
administrative  offices  will  be  maintained. 

The  satellite  presses  include  12  color 
decks,  two  double  3:2  folders  arranged 
into  four  8-unit  presses  when  completed, 
each  capable  of  112-page  output.  There 
are  28  reels  with  associated  tensions  and 
pasters.  Roll  paper  handling  in  the  reel 
room  is  semi-automatic. 

Stammer  announced  “the  offset 
platemaking  procedure  is  that  a  paste-up, 
or  repro  proof,  w'ill  be  photographed  to 
actual  size  downtown  through  anamorphic 


lenses,  and  the  negative  used  to  make  an 
offset  plate  for  the  downtown  presses.  The 
negative,  or  a  positive  made  to  actual 
size,  is  then  attached  to  the  facsimile 
cylinder  and  transmitted  to  the  satellite 
plant.  The  receiver  at  the  satellite  pro¬ 
duces  an  undeveloped  negative  which  is 
then  developed  through  a  processor  and 
used  to  make  a  plate  for  the  satellite 
offset  presses.” 

Stammer  noted  “there  is  an  undesirable 
characteristic  called  moire  which  can  in¬ 
terfere  with  good  facsimile  reproduction.” 
Moire,  he  said,  is  the  wavy  pattern  on  the 
reproduced  picture  produced  by  the  fact 
that  the  transmitter  scanner  in  viewing 
the  material  to  be  transmitted,  transmits 
the  dots  making  up  the  picture.  If  the 
scanner  sees  part  of  a  dot,  “and  this  part 
is  more  than  half  of  the  dot  it  will  trans¬ 
mit  a  whole  dot;  it  if  sees  less  than  half 
the  dot,  it  will  not  transmit.” 

To  obtain  optimum  reproduction  and 
eliminate  moire.  Stammer  said,  “the  lines 
per  inch  should  roughly  equal  10  times  the 
screen  size.  We  are  starting  our  operation 
with  65-line  screen  at  600  lines  per  inch 
resolution  on  transmission  of  printed  texts 
and  85-line  screen  at  800  lines  per  inch 
for  halftones  and  color”. 


McGarrell  named  veep 
for  Harris  operations 

Paul  H.  McGarrell,  who  directed  Har- 
ris-Intertype  Corporation’s  entry  into  the 
field  of  electronic  editing  systems,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  of  operations 
for  the  company’s  Intertype  division  with 
responsibility  for  all  engineering,  product 
management  and  manufacturing  activities 
of  the  division. 

McGarrell  was  previously  Intertype 
vicepi’esident  in  charge  of  its  Harris  dis¬ 
play  terminals  unit  in  Melbourne,  Florida. 


Desk  top  headliner 

Compufoto  Industries  (Great  Neck, 
N.Y.)  has  introduced  a  portable  desk  top 
model  phototypesetting  headline  machine. 
The  machine  plugs  into  any  wall  recepta¬ 
cle  and  will  print  from  a  single  cassette 
font  and  from  any  type  size  from  12  point 
to  2  and  5/8  inches. 


EYE-CATCHER — This  statue  in  the  lobby  of  the  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  building  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 
was  the  closest  thing  to,  an  archer  these  Indian  boys  saw  on  a  recent  tour.  Vancouver  Sun  photog¬ 
rapher  Deni  Eagland  caught  the  group  in  wide-eyed  admiration  of  the  sculpture. 
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DEC  offers  computer  system 
for  all  newspaper  functions 


Kciuipment  ('orporation  last 
week  anii«)Uiu-eil  what  it  called  “a  total 
ni'wsiiapcr  computer  system  desifiiied  to 
handle  all  facets  of  a  iiewsiia))er’s  oper¬ 
ation  fi’om  the  reporter’s  first  inputs  on  a 
story  to  th(!  coordination  of  final  edition 
circulation  to  the  printinjr  of  payroll 
checks.” 

The  Tyi)e.set-10  system  is  built  around  a 
lartte-scale.  fully  redundant  l>E('system-10 
computer  and  software  packasre  which  al¬ 
lows  U])  to  127  terminals  to  be  connected 
to  the  system  at  one  time,  DEC  said. 

With  Typpset-ld,  the  timesharing:  moni¬ 
tor  of  the  computer  makes  it  ai)pear  to 
each  user  that  he  has  exclusive  use  of  the 
system.  A  reporter  can  he  composing  a 
stoiy,  the  ad  manafter  can  be  entei  iiiK  new 
ads  or  killiiijr  old  ones,  and  jiroduction 
]iersonnel  can  be  outputting  pjalleys  for 
pasteup-  all  simultaneously.  At  the  same 
time,  the  personnel  department  can  be  up- 
datiiifr  employee  records  and  the  business 
deiiartment  ca!t  l)e  usitiK'  the  DECsystem- 
10  for  such  functions  as  billing  foi-  ads, 
circulation,  ))ayroll,  accounts  receivable 
and  other  data  processinfr  activities. 

On  the  editorial  side,  cojjy  can  l)e  in))ut 
into  Tyi)eset-10  from  a  variety  of  sources 
incliKlinp:  video  display  terminals  pai)er 
tape  readers,  Tfdetype-terminals  and  OCR. 
Roj;ardle.ss  of  the  input  method,  a  name  is 
asiened  to  the  coi>y  l)y  the  originator  or 
by  the  computer  itself,  and  is  stored  on 
the  data  base  umler  that  title.  It  is  then 
available  for  rewritintr  and  editiiiK  either 
from  a  \'D'l'  teiininal  or  from  hard  copy 
Iirodu.'ed  by  a  line  printer. 

.\iitoiiialically  hand  J 

Once  editcil  and  approved,  the  copy  is 
automatically  justified  and  hyphenated, 
and  transmitted  directly  to  a  wide  variety 
of  photocomposition  machine  for  tyj)eset- 
lin>r,  eliminating  the  need  for  paper  tape. 

Wire  service  copy,  is  automatically 
placed  into  the  data  ba.se  and  can  be  called 
uj)  for  edilintr,  justification,  and  hyphena¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  a  staff  written 
article.  Unused  wire  service  copy  can  be 
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automatically  deleted  from  storage  after  a 
specillc  time  interval  if  desired,  according 
to  DEC. 

Remote  copy  entry  was  said  to  be  an 
advantage  of  the  Typeset-10  system.  A 
reporter  with  a  portable  terminal  can  file 
a  stoiy  from  the  sceix'  through  a  standard 
telephone  line  directly  into  the  central 
computer,  or  terminals  may  lie  placed  in 
suburban  otlices  for  copy  input.  .4n  editor 
at  the  newspaper’s  headipiarters  can  then 
call  the  .story  to  his  terminal,  make  cor¬ 
rections  and  re<iuest  that  the  story  lie  set 
in  type.  On  the  other  hand,  remote  entry 
allows  the  production  facilities  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  suburbs  where  real  estate  and 
tax  costs  are  more  favorable  while 
maintaining  the  editorial  office  in  the 
city. 

On  the  business  side,  classified  ads  are 


Graphic  systems 
signs  pact  for 
word  processor 

An  apjilieation  of  word-processing  input 
and  editing  techniipies  to  the  photo- 
tyjiesetting  iiiocess  was  announced  jointly 
by  Oraphic  Systems,  Inc.,  and  Redaction 
Corporation. 

'riie  agreement  calls  for  the  marketing 
of  Redactron’s  single  and  dual  magnetic 
tajie  editing  typewriter  systems  linked  to 
Orajihic  Systems’  System  1,  a  photocom- 
liosition  system  including  a  fully  jiro- 
grammed  minicomjuiter.  The  combined 
unit  is  designed  to  jiermit  in-house  prepa¬ 
ration,  including  editing  and  correction  of 
copy  for  tyjiesetting. 

The  Redactor  editing  typewriter  is  a 
word-jirocessing  machine.  It  incorporates 
a  tyiiewriter,  sjiecial  logic  and  electronics 
that  iiermit  error  correction,  editing,  and 
storage  of  complete  format  information. 
In  addition  to  typing  copy  on  paper,  the 
editing  typewriter  records  on  magnetic 
tape  cassettes.  Once  the  tape  from  the 
System  1  Redactor  is  completed  and  cor¬ 
rected,  with  all  its  foimat  signals,  it  in¬ 
cludes  codes  for  type  style,  size,  width  of 
type  line  and  amount  of  leading.  The  key¬ 
board  and  logic  of  Redactron’s  editing 
typewriter  iiermit  using  as  many  as  88 
command  codes  for  the  typesetting  com¬ 
puter. 

The  Graphic  Systems’  System  1  Com¬ 
puter  Typesetter  is  a  programmed  and 
programmable  system  including  a  mini¬ 
computer  and  jihotocomposition  device. 
Standard  typographic  software  permits 
typist  insertion  of  memory  assisting 
codes  to  govern  the  ajipearance  of  copy 
ranging  from  .straight  text  to  complex 
tabular  matter.  Besides  setting  tyjie  in  a 
variety  of  type  styles  and  point  sizes,  the 
system  will  compose  completely  made-up 
pages  of  columnar  material. 


entered  into  the  system  just  as  news  .sto¬ 
ries.  Once  proofed  and  corrected,  the  ads 
enter  the  data  base  where  they  are  up¬ 
dated  into  the  master  file  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  From  the  master  file,  Typeset- 
10  then  produces  full  galleys  ready  for 
pasteup. 

Up  to  800  unique  ad  classifications  can 
be  accessed  through  a  terminal  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  using  a  six-digit  number  identification 
system.  Ad  coding  makes  possible  the  au¬ 
tomatic  processing  of  start,  kill,  and  skip 
dates,  while  expired  ads  are  he’d  in  an 
inactive  file  for  a  predetermined  period, 
giving  time  for  renewal.  Credit  ri.-ks  are 
also  listed  by  telephone  number  in  the 
system’s  memory.  Any  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  number  automatically  rejects  an  ad 
and  the  ad  manager  is  notified. 

set  of  report  generation  jirograms 
are  also  provided  with  Typeset-10  to  give 
supervisors  and  manager  quick  access  to 
production  and  editorial  information. 
The  copy  and  ad  manifest  programs  are 
used  to  determine  the  copy  content  and 
status  of  the  entire  system  or  of  portions 
of  the  system.  The  number  of  stories  in  the 
system,  the  amount  of  column  inches  for 
the  paper,  the  number  of  classified  ads  in 
the  master  file — this  information  is  at  the 
fingertips  of  the  newspaper  management 
with  the  Typeset-10  system,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  DEC. 

The  dual-processor  DECsystem-1044  is 
the  computer  u.-ed  in  a  minimum  Typeset- 
10  system  although  larger  DECsystem- 
lO’s  may  be  used  dejiending  upon  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  newspaper.  The 
DECsystem-1044  is  a  dual  central  pro¬ 
cessor  system  with  9(),000,  8()-bit  words  of 
core  memory,  100  000,000  bytes  of  disk 
storage,  two  86  KC  industry  compatible 
magnetic  tape  drives,  line  printer,  and  re¬ 
dundant  communications  equipment.  Spe¬ 
cial  switches  allow  the  operator  of  the 
system  to  reconfigure  the  redundant  jiro- 
cessors  and  major  peripherals  to  allow’ 
continued  computer  operation  in  the  ca.se 
of  hardware  failure.  This  redundancy 
feature  gives  the  DECsystem-1044  almost 
100  jiercent  reliability. 

The  prices  for  Type.set-10  systems  in¬ 
cluding  the  DECsystem-1044  computer  and 
the  softw’are  package  start  at  $950,000. 

Typeset-10  systems  have  already  been 
ordered  by  the  Kausns  (Mo.)  City  Star 
and  W.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Newspaper. 

• 

Janowiak  named  GM 
for  new  MGD  unit 

Robert  M.  Janowiak  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  newly-formed  In¬ 
formation  Products  Division  of  MGD 
Graphic  Systems,  North  American  Rock¬ 
well. 

The  new  division  recently  introduced  a 
jihototypesetter  and  an  optical  character 
reader  (E&P,  September  16)  w'hich  are 
being  designed,  manufactured  and  mar¬ 
keted  for  the  “pre-press”  business  area  of 
both  the  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  industries. 

Janowiak  joined  MGD  (Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter)  after  18  years  as  dii’ector  of  the 
electronics  division  of  the  research  insti¬ 
tute  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
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If  youVe  using  our  competitor’s  keyboard  we  know  two  things 
about  you.  You  paid  too  much  for  it  and  you  settled  for  second  best. 


But  don’t  feel  bad.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  haven’t  heard  of  us.  It’s 
just  that  we’ve  been  too  busy  sell¬ 
ing  keyboards  and  other  input 
systems  for  the  past  four  years  to 
spend  much  time  talking  about 
ourselves. 

We’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  open 
up. 


Basically  what  we  make  are  key¬ 
boards  for  practically  any  type¬ 
setting  system  in  the  industry:  hot 
metal  or  photocomposers,  with  or 
without  computers.  We  make  over 
30  standard  models,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  custom  versions 
we’ve  been  supplying  since  1968. 
We  also  make  markup  and  editing 
terminals  and  data  transmission 


devices,  all  competitively  priced. 
And  people  who  have  AKI  sys¬ 
tems  say  they’re  the  best  they’ve 
ever  owned. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  we  sell  more 
keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960.  Or  write  our 
General  Sales  Manager,  Automix 
Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256  Northrup 
Way,  Bellevue,  Washington  98005. 


#  • 


Micro-Metal  40,  the  thinner  presensitized  zinc,  lists  at  $1 .20 
less  than  1 6-gauge  metal  for  a  23  x  32  plate.  Even  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  volume  discount,  it  is  $1.09  less. 

In  addition.  Ball’s  new  Royalty-Free  Etchant  eliminates  the 
171/2  0  per  square  foot  royalty  charge. 

Together,  they  give  you  a  total  savings  of  from  $2.09  to 
$1.98  for  every  newspaper  spread,  depending  on  the  dis¬ 
count  earned. 

And  you  can  save  a  dollar  or  more  on  each  17x23  single 
page  plate. 

Multiply  these  savings  by  the  thousands  of  plates  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  year  and  you’ll  come  up  with  quite  a  deduction 
from  the  cost  side  of  your  ledger. 

Micro-Metal  40  and  Royalty-Free  Etchant — the  saving 
combination. 

Ball’s  got  it! 

Ball  Metal  &  Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Corporation, 
Greeneville,  Tennessee  37743. 


CONSTRUCTION  HAS  BEGUN  on  a  new  offset  plant  for  the  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  The  15,000  square-foot  structure,  located  on  four  acres  of  land,  will  house  a  Goss 
Urbanite  press.  All  downtown  operations  of  the  paper  will  be  moved  to  the  new  building. 


Lelterflex  ujer 
relates  start-up 
experiences 

The  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  heard  John  K.  Titone, 
composingroom  foreman  for  the 
Sprinfffield  (Ill.)  Joiinial-liepistcr,  de¬ 
scribe  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  paper’s 
new  Letterflcx  installation.  In  part  Titone 
said; 

The  first  Letterflex  plate  was  produced 
in  our  plant  early  last  summer.  VVe  con¬ 
verted  completely  to  their  use  on  August 

1. 

We  i)uhlish  a  morninp  and  afternoon 
pai)er  with  combined  editions  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  Our  combined  circula¬ 
tion  is  80,000.  We  print  between  500  and 
000  pages  a  week. 

Our  press  is  a  Goss  Headliner  which  is 
about  20  years  old.  Most  weeks  nine  of 


our  13  press  runs  are  collect  so  for  the 
most  part  we  need  make  one  plate  for 
each  page. 

The  Letterflex  I  platemaking  machines 
which  we  have  installed  require  operator 
intervention  to  move  the  plates  through 
most  of  the  platemaking  cycles.  The  more 
.sophisticated  Letterflex  II  automates  most 
of  these  steps  and  produces  plates  in 
pairs. 

The  quality  of  the  printing  from  Let¬ 
terflex  plates  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  find  that  by  maintaining  the  quality  of 
the  printing  material  on  the  pasteups  we 
can  produce  newspapers  comparable  in 
quality  to  those  printed  from  stereo 
plates. 

We  have  found  there  is  some  very 
slight  loss  of  quality  between  the  pasteup 
and  the  plate.  We  have  been  able  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  on  our  news  type  by 
overexposing  slightly  at  the  photo 
typesetting  machine. 

The  planting  of  halftones  is  satisfactory 
if  proper  dot  quality  is  maintained.  Dots 
which  measure  less  than  5/1000  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  will  break  off  the  plate  and  be 


One  Operation 


GLUES  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405, 236-8841 


completely  lost.  It  is  also  necesssary  to 
use  reproduction  proofs  which  contain  sol¬ 
id  dots.  We  have  found  that  much  of  the 
halftone  proofs  furnished  us  by  adver¬ 
tisers  needs  to  be  upgraded  to  meet  these 
requirements. 

Some  advertising  agencies  are  now  fur¬ 
nishing  us  negatives  of  full  page  ads. 
These  have  been  made  specifically  for  Let¬ 
terflex  and  allow  us  to  go  directly  from 
their  negative  to  the  plate  without  the 
worry  of  reproduction  proof  quality. 

Requires  clean  handling 

The  platemaking  equipment  itself  is 
comparatively  simple  to  operate  but  it 
requires  clean  careful  handling  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  particularly  while  the  negative  is 
being  positioned  in  the  exposure  tower. 
We  have  had  very  few  problems  caused  by 
operator  error  at  the  platemaking  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  one  problem  which  we  have  had 
and  is  still  unresolved  involves  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  color  plates.  We  seem  to  be  able 
to  maintain  positive  registration  on  the 
plates  but  are  having  to  move  saddles  on 
the  press  to  achieve  registration.  In  theo¬ 
ry  this  should  not  be  necessary.  Letterflex 
engineers  are  presently  trying  to  de- 
tei-mine  what  is  causing  this  to  happen. 

During  peak  operating  times  our  two 
Letterflex  I  machines  are  manned  by 
three  people.  One  at  each  tower  and  the 
third  man  handling  the  plates  after  ex¬ 
posure  through  the  trimming  and  cutting 
operation.  Our  platemaking  department  is 
being  manned  over  12  shifts  by  10  people. 
This  includes  six  engravers  and  four  ex¬ 
stereotypers.  This  is  nine  people  less  than 
our  engraving-stereo  crew  before  the 
changeover. 

Time  becomes  a  problem  with  the  last 
page  on  each  edition.  The  average  time 
from  camera  to  pressroom  is  25  minutes. 
In  instances  where  two  plates  must  be 
made  another  five  minutes  must  be  added. 
This  is  longer  than  our  old  stereo  time 
and  ways  must  be  found  to  make  up  this 
time  in  the  composingroom. 

At  this  early  date  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  our  total  operating  costs 
will  be  compared  to  our  stereo  plate  sys¬ 
tem.  Indications  are  that  platemaking 
costs  will  be  well  in  line  with  our  esti¬ 
mates.  The  cost  of  an  individual  Letterflex 
plate,  excluding  negative  and  labor  costs 
is  $2.50. 


Fototype  market  rights 
awarded  to  Ludlow 

Berthold  Fototype  of  Clifton,  N.J.,  has 
appointed  Ludlow  Typograph  Company, 
Chicago,  its  North  America  distributor  of 
Fototype  composition  equipment  for 
newspapers. 

Ludlow  will  also,  on  a  non-exclusive 
basis,  represent  the  Hoh  &  Hahne  camera 
equipment  line.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Anthony  Taylor,  president  of 
Berthold’s  U.S.  sales  agency. 

Berthold  manufactures  a  line  of  com¬ 
position  equipment  sold  under  the 
tradenames  of  Diatype,  Diatype  Headline, 
and  Diatronic. 
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BRPE  PUNCH  SILENCER 

#  Eliminates  80%  of  BRPE  Punch  Noise! 

•  ShafIstallB-P-S  $150. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


INFRA-RED 

TAPE 

READER 


TR-5 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 

ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  maintenance  problems. 

SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from  0  to  250  C.P.S. 
.  .  .  higher  speeds  on  request. 

The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  development  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names  for  quality  and  dependability. 

Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tope  .  .  .  advanced  or  center 
tope  feed. 

Dimensions:  10'4"  wide  x  7"  high  x  11!4"  deep. 

Weight:  20  lbs. 


MTS 


MAGNETIC 

TAPE 

SYSTEMS 


MTS  Applications 

Computer  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— Eliminates  bot¬ 
tleneck  of  classified  program  operation  by  enabling  the 
classified  ods  to  be  token  from  the  computer  at  over  1000 
cps  then  read  directly  from  the  tope  to  ANY  photo  com¬ 
posing  machine. 

Keyboard  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— All  Makes— 
Keyboard  to  Editing  Terminals— Fills  or  empties  editing 
terminal  screen  in  approximately  2  seconds,  thus  greatly 
reducing  proof-reading  time. 

Computer  Input/ Output— The  MTS  system  con  greatly  re¬ 
duce  computer  time,  os  the  input  and  output  speeds  ore 
much  greater  than  paper  tope. 

Market  and  News  Wire— Receives  the  market  and  news 
wire  at  any  wire  speed.  Also,  automatic  sorting  of  news 
wire  for  specific  stories  by  number. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS— Kills  and  adds  copy  in  se¬ 
quence  by  classification  number  at  near  com¬ 
puter  speeds. 


Write  or  phone  for 

...more  information  and  brochure. 


New  unit  added 
to  Varityper’s 
photosetter  line 

The  Varityper  division  of  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph  has  added  a  model  to  its 
line  of  phototypesetters.  The  748  carries  a 
price  of  $16,950,  and  features  a  fully  pro¬ 
grammable  controller  and  software. 

Eight  type  sizes  are  available  in  the 
AM  748  from  a  selection  of  17  available 
sizes  from  five  to  72  point.  VariTyper  said 
the  748’s  size  control  arrangement  handles 
any  four  text  sizes  (up  to  12  point)  used 
in  combination  with  any  four  display 
sizes,  and  with  individual  size-control 
lenses  changed  by  the  operator  in  less  than 
a  minute. 

Speed  of  the  AM  748  is  50  lines  per 
minute:  the  type  disc  contains  four 
112-character  fonts.  Input  is  six,  seven  or 
eight  channel  perforated  tape  of  any  code 
configuration.  Two  or  more  types  of  in¬ 
puts  can  be  used  interchangeably. 

Varityper  said  that  the  software  for  the 
AM  748  consists  of  three  complete  8K 
programs  which  are  entered  or  changed  in 
less  than  three  minutes  from  program 
tapes  which  are  supplied  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  programs  provide  for  normal 
(operator-controlled)  justification,  hy¬ 
phenless  justification,  and  logic  hyphena¬ 
tion.  They  also  provide  for  tabular  com¬ 
position  with  full  function  control  in  each 
of  the  twenty  tabular  columns,  and  outline 
format  composition  with  any  combination 
of  programmed  indents  under  automatic 
control. 

Among  the  functions  common  to  all 
three  programs  are  intra-line  size  mixing, 
data  recall  with  up  to  512  codes  available 
for  repetitive  text  and/or  format  instruc¬ 
tions,  programmed  run-arounds  and  other 
format  functions  from  automatic  line 
count,  automatic  pagination  from  pro¬ 


grammed  leading  value,  programmable  re¬ 
duction  in  letter  and  word  spacing,  mor¬ 
tising  with  operator-controlled  mortise 
values,  operator-controlled  width  values 
for  repetitive  characters  to  create  leaders 
with  other  than  normal  spacing  and  to 
create  borders  and  designs. 

Also  supplied  is  a  wire  service  program 
which  permits  wire  service  tapes  to  be 
run  to  the  specified  measure,  or  will 
“strip”  the  justification  to  allow  for  com¬ 
position  to  new  specifications. 

According  to  Varityper,  delivery  time 
will  be  approximately  120  days  from  date 
of  order.  Price  of  $16,950  includes  four 
lenses  and  one  type  disc. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  using 
labeler-sheeter 
for  bundle  kraft 

The  Sew  York  Times  has  installed  the 
first  model  of  a  new  labeler  and  sheeter 
for  bundle  kraft  paper,  manufactured  by 
Custom-Built  Machinery,  York,  Pa.  A  sec¬ 
ond  unit  is  slated  for  installation  at  the 
Toronto  Star  later  this  year. 

The  machine  as  yet  does  not  have  a 
name  or  model  number  and  a  Custom- 
Built  Machinery  spokesman  told  E&P  that 
no  designation  would  be  given  to  the  unit 
until  a  marketing  i)rogram  has  been  set 
up. 

What  the  machine  does  is  extract  kraft 
paper  from  a  roll,  apply  an  IBM  printout 
of  route  designation  onto  the  paper,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Times  model  where  two 
labels  are  applied  at  the  same  time,  the 
paper  is  slit  into  14  x  17  inch  sheets  for 
application  to  newspaper  route  bundles. 

A  Times  representative  said  his  paper 
handles  about  30,000  bundles  a  day  which 
require  route  designations.  He  said  the 
Times  has  been  running  its  Custom-Built 
labeler-sheeter  at  from  20,000  to  25,000 
labels  an  hour.  The  unit,  in  double  config¬ 
uration,  is  capable  of  30,000  an  hour. 
The  single  unit,  which  is  what  the  Star 
has  on  order,  runs  at  about  half  that 
speed. 

• 

London  Telegraph  uses 
lightweight  newsprint 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  announced 
that  it  is  now  using  a  specially  develofjed 
lightweight  newsprint  for  its  internation¬ 
al  airmail  editions.  The  Telegraph  had 
been  using  expensive  white  wood  free  25 
gsm  paper  for  its  international  edition 
and  a  45  gsm  newsprint  for  the  bulk  of  its 
press  run. 

The  lightweight  newsprint,  developed 
for  the  Telegraph  by  the  Finnish  paper 
mill,  Varkaus,  is  a  ground  wood  based 
newsprint  of  28  gsm  or  about  16  lbs. 

The  new  newsprint  is  less  expensive  for 
the  airmail  editions  and  accepts  newsink 
at  newspaper  press  speed  resulting  in  su¬ 
perior  print  quality  of  text  and  pictures, 
according  to  Otto  Lilien,  technical  de¬ 
velopment  manager  of  the  Telegraph. 

EDITO 


ANPA  seminar 
to  include  labor 
relations  execs 

ANPA  has  broadened  the  scope  of  its 
“Electronic  Extras  for  the  Newsroom”  se¬ 
minar  program  to  include  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  responsible  for  labor  relations. 

The  first  seminar  for  editors  and  labor 
relations  personnel  will  take  place  Janu¬ 
ary  3-5  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  in 
Boston,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  Cambridge. 

Editors  and  labor  relations  executives 
will  be  separated  for  some  sessions  to 
permit  specific  discussion  with  panel 
members,  equipment  exhibitors  and  MIT 
and  ANPA/RI  personnel. 

The  program  will  include  discussion  of 
newspaper  research  at  MIT,  ANPA/RI 
activites  relating  to  electronic  handling  of 
news  copy  and  page  layout,  a  presentation 
of  electronic  systems  employed  by  wire 
services,  “Hands-on”  terminal  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  both  optical  scanners  and  video 
display  terminals  and  field  trips  to  ob¬ 
serve  equipment  in  the  area. 

Fee  for  the  seminar  is  $150,  which  in¬ 
cludes  two  luncheons  and  a  dinner  but 
does  not  include  hotel  expenses.  Members 
wishing  to  send  a  representative  should 
contact  Assistant  General  Manager  Don¬ 
ald  R.  McVay  at  ANPA  headquarters, 
Reston,  Va.  Hotel  reservation  forms 
should  be  obtained  from  ANPA  to  assure 
accommodations. 

• 

ITU  training  center 
installs  Setype  system 

Datatype  Corporation  announces  the  re¬ 
cent  installation  of  an  OCR  SETYPE  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Training 
Center  for  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  A  minimal  “consignment 
lease”  agreement  was  arranged  to  aid  in 
developing  programs  for  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  and  exposure  to  OCR  technology. 

The  SETYPE  System  produces  TTS 
coded  paper  tape  via  IBM  Selectric 
Typewriters,  utilizing  the  DF-2  bar  code 
print  element.  A  programmable  Controller 
gives  the  system  added  capabilities  for  the 
expansion  of  the  normal  typewriter  key¬ 
board  to  include  all  TTS  codes  necessary 
for  operating  phototypesetters,  computers 
and  subsequently,  the  tape  operated  line- 
casters. 

• 

N.Y.  daily  goes  offset 

The  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republi¬ 
can  will  convert  to  offset  in  early  1973, 
publisher  Orren  Robbins  announced.  The 
six-day,  morning  daily  in  the  Ottaway 
group  will  also  move  to  a  new  building. 
The  Press-Prepublican,  which  has  a  daily 
press  run  of  18,000,  will  use  Compugraph- 
ic  phototypesetting  equipment  and  a  Goss 
Suburban  press.  The  $1.5  million  conver¬ 
sion  should  be  completed  in  February, 
Robbins  said. 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 


He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he's  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States 


343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  foreman 
satisfied  with  Dyna-Flex 


Paul  Czkrwonkk,  stereotype  foreman 
at  the  90,000  circulation  (a.m.  and 
p.m.)  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  described  for  the  Mid-America 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  his  papers’  use  of  the 
D\Tia-Flex  plastic  plate.  He  said: 

We  got  involved  with  direct  plastic 
plate  i)iinting  for  three  reasons:  we  have 
a  letterpress  which  we  are  going  to  retain 
for  several  more  years;  we  needed  to  con¬ 
vert  our  compo.«ing  room  into  photocom¬ 
position  ;  and  with  no  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  at  our  paper  we  had  no  other  mode 
of  tran.«l)ortation  into  cold-tyj)e  with  a 
letterpress. 

Our  first  consideiation  was  with  which 
plate  should  we  go?  We  did  not  want  to 
burden  ourselves  with  all  the  problems 
and  expense  of  setting  up  an  engraving 
department.  Plate  cost  is  high;  pollution 
is  a  problem ;  and  the  equipment  is  expen¬ 
sive. 

We  took  a  look  at  Letterflex.  The  plate 
was  $.3  a  co))y  at  the  time  we  talked  to 
them  and  equipment  expense  for  us  would 
have  been  $180,000. 

Dyna-Flex  provided  us  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  try  a  plastic  plate  for  about  $30,- 
000  initial  investment  and  the  quality 
seemed  comjiarahle  to  the  other  i)roducts 
if  not  better  in  some  situations.  Also  the 
plate  cost  was  $2.00. 

We  installed  our  etching  machine,  and 
received  a  supply  of  plates  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1971.  As  one  will  find  when  buying 
Dyna-Flex  once  you  buy  the  machine  you 
are  i)retty  much  on  your  own.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  most  everything  is  fairly  sim¬ 
ple.  We  already  had  an  elaljorate  plumb¬ 
ing  installation  with  hot  and  cold  water 
thermometers,  pressure  releases,  etc. 
which  was  not  at  all  necessary.  You  need 
only  connect  a  cold  water  line  into  the 
re-circulation  tank  and  open  it  slightly 
during  operation.  The  tank  has  its  own 
heating  elements  to  control  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water.  You  also  need  a  220 
power  sujjply  at  hand. 

Good  results 

Very  soon  after  January  1  we  made  our 
first  plate.  I  might  point  out  that  just 
before  we  made  our  first  plate  we  also 
made  our  first  negative  so  we  weren’t 


expecting  much  in  the  way  of  quality 
results.  Surprisingly  we  turned  out  a 
fairly  decent  product.  This  experiment 
was  made  on  our  own.  Dyna-Flex  sent  a 
man  in  several  days  later  only  by  extor¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  critical  factors  we  feel  that 
make  Dyna-Flex  a  success  are:  make  sure 
you  have  the  proper  plate  exposure  lamp. 
We  started  with  the  Berkey  5000  KW 
lamp  and  are  very  pleased  with  it.  Dyna- 
Flex  didn’t  do  a  very  good  job  in  this 
area.  They  usually  recommend  what  they 
are  selling  at  the  time.  The  ultra-violet 
intensity  must  be  high  while  the  heat  must 
be  kept  at  a  minimum.  We  have  found  our 
exposure  not  to  be  very  critical.  We  have 
varied  from  one  to  three  minutes  without 
appreciable  difference.  With  many  of  the 
lower  intensity  lamps  with  longer  ex¬ 
posure  ranges  the  heat  can  cause  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  a  double  liability  in  time  and 
quality. 

Proper  etching 

Proper  Etching  of  the  Plate  is  impor¬ 
tant.  This  we  have  found  to  be  a  critical 
and  exacting  process.  The  reason  for  one 
to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  etching  of  the 
plate  is  not  due  to  any  noticeable  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  the  machinery  in  most  cases.  The 
etching  machine  has  proved  itself  a  fairly 
reliable  piece  of  equipment  up  to  now, 
although  we  have  had  some  problems 
with  it.  Dyna-Flex  has  a  very  difficult 
time  controlling  the  speed  of  their  emul¬ 
sion.  Every  time  we  open  a  new  batch  of 
plates  the  etching  time  varies.  We  have 
not  devised  a  method  of  testing  the  plates 
for  speed  other  than  just  wasting  several 
to  find  the  proper  etching  time.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  must  watch  every  plate 
that  is  etched  and  keep  it  within  the  tight 
tolerances  our  pressroom  requires.  There 
is  also  the  problem  of  etching  away  all  of 
the  plastic  without  cutting  into  your  half¬ 
tones.  If  the  speed  of  the  etch  is  too  fast 
the  plate  doesn’t  etch  clean  and  these 
areas  tend  to  pick  up  on  the  press.  If  it  is 
too  slow  we  etch  away  the  highlights  in 
the  halftones.  So  you  have  to  feel  your 
way  around  and  try  to  find  a  happy  medi¬ 
um.  At  the  present  time  we  are  etching 
between  6  Vi  to  7 Vi  minutes  depending  on 
the  plates, 

Plate  drying  is  a  problem  after  leaving 
the  etcher.  There  is  a  dryer  at  the  end  of 
the  cycle  of  the  machine  but  it  does  not 
fully  complete  the  job  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  face  of  the  plate  retains 
moisture  as  well  as  the  back  which  we  wet 
down  when  applying  the  plate  to  the  car¬ 
rousel.  At  this  time  we  are  using  our  old 
pre-dryer  and  Sta-Hi’s  to  help  solve  this 
problem.  We  need  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  better  in  this  area  and  I’m  sure  w’e 
will.  The  plates  must  be  thoroughly  dry 
and  the  plastic  set  up  when  they  go  to  the 
pressroom  for  mounting.  If  not  they  will 
be  damaged  in  the  process.  We  are  using 
3M  77  aerosol  spray  to  fasten  the  plates 


to  the  saddles.  We  have  found  that  an 
even  coat  of  spray  adhesive  on  the  back  of 
the  plate  is  a  must  and  this  has  caused 
some  problems.  In  the  future  we  are  going 
to  use  a  50-gallon  container  with  a  spray 
gun  instead  of  the  small  expensive  aerosol 
cans  we  now  use.  We  feel  this  device  will 
give  us  a  more  even  spray  across  the 
plate.  We  have  designed  and  made  our 
own  plate  mounter.  We  have  adjustable 
rollers  to  evenly  apply  the  plate  on  the 
saddle  and  seat  the  on-printing  areas  so 
they  do  not  pick  up.  It  works  pretty  well. 
If  someone  here  is  planning  on  going  with 
Dyna-Flex  you  might  take  a  look  at  our 
plate  applicator'. 

Press  work  has  been  a  matter  of  adjust¬ 
ing  our  roller  settings  with  a  precision 
hand  gauge,  changing  form  rollers  to  a  50 
durometer  reading,  blankets  and  packing 
to  a  harder  texture  until  we  come  out 
with  a  salable  finished  product. 

The  pitfalls  of  our  experience  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  you.  Other  people’s 
mistakes  bring  a  smile  to  our  face  because 
we’ve  had  so  many  problems  ourselves. 

We  initially  tried  running  Dyna-Flex 
side  by  side  with  stereos  on  our  press.  We 
had  several  weeks  of  lousy  looking  papers 
and  several  mad  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  that  .serve  as  proof  that  this  com¬ 
bination  plating  is  not  satisfactory.  Spot 
color  plates  tend  to  smudge  if  the  plate  is 
not  etched  perfectly  clean  and  sometimes 
it  smudges  anyway,  in  an  open  area.  We 
are  solving  most  of  this  with  more  critical 
press  work.  We  also  tend  to  black  up  at 
the  top  of  the  page  and  sometimes  along 
the  side.  Our  pressroom  has  worked  hard 
and  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  The  press¬ 
men  deserve  mention  for  a  job  well  done 
and  we  are  looking  better  every  day. 

Other  than  these  problems  we  feel  that 
Dyna-Flex  has  provided  us  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  using  our  existing  letter- 
press  equipment.  With  a  few  refinements 
to  their  saddle  system  in  the  way  of  a 
lock-up  and  better  consistency  in  their 
material  we  feel  the  plate  could  hold  its 
own  against  other  plastic  plates.  You  have 
to  experiment  with  this  product,  if  you 
expect  to  achieve  results.  You  cannot  rely 
on  the  Dyna-Flex  people  for  support.  This 
is  their  big  drawback.  But  we  feel  that 
anyone  who  desires  a  plastic  plate  for 
their  use  can  count  on  this  product  to 
work  if  the  people  behind  the  scenes  put 
forth  the  effort, 

• 

Palm  Beach  papers 
add  four  Goss  units 

Four  Goss  metro  offset  press  units  have 
been  added  to  the  press  line  by  Palm 
Beach  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  and  the  Palm  Beach 
Times  at  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  addition  brings  to  14  the  number  of 
units  now  in  use  and  gives  the  newspa¬ 
pers  two  seven-unit  press  combinations, 
each  with  a  9fi-page  capacity  when  run¬ 
ning  process  color. 

Included  in  the  press  line  are  six  color 
decks,  two  of  them  with  the  new  Goss 
units,  and  two  double-folders. 
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Indianapolis  Newspapers 
completes  $10M  expansion 


A  five-year  ?10  million  expansion  and 
niodeniizalion  profriam  proved  to  Indi- 
anaiiolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Indiiitiapolis  Star  and  the  Indianapolis 
W'lrx,  that  a  plant  can  be  rebuilt  without 
causiiijr  anyone  or  any  department  to 
leave  the  premises. 

The  program  began  in  July,  1967,  when 
ground  was  broken  for  a  new  building 
addition  to  house  the  composing  room,  en¬ 
graving  department,  and  a  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  area,  and  to  provide  additional  space 
for  the  stereotype  de])artment  and  mail 
room. 

-Additional  space  was  also  needed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  seven  Goss  Mark  11  press 
iiiiits  with  color  half-decks  and  a  folder. 
INI  now  has  a  total  of  seven  presses  with 
4')  units  to  handle  its  400,000  combined 
weekday  and  :570,000  Sunday  circulation. 

Since  July,  1967,  every  department  and 
ojiciation  has  undergone  some  change  or 
improvement.  Physical  renovation  was  so 
complete  that  the  facade  of  the  original 
plant  was  redone  to  match  the  exterior  of 
the  new  addition. 

INI’s  president  and  publisher,  Eugene 
r.  Pulliam,  said  the  company  “took  a 
gamble”  when  it  decided  to  invest  in  an 
expansion  progiam  during  a  period  of 
economic  downturn,  and  gambled  further 
by  deciding  to  stay  in  the  downtown  area 
instead  of  building  a  new  plant  in  a 
suburban  location. 

“Time  is  proving  us  right  on  both 
counts,”  Pulliam  said.  The  newspaper 


business  continues  to  grow'  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  healthy. 

The  new  structure,  built  on  a  former 
parking  lot  north  of  the  original  plant, 
has  44,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is 
three  stories  plus  a  basement  but  has 
almost  no  first  floor.  This  allows  news- 
print  lolls  to  be  stacked  3-high  end-on-end 
in  the  basement  storage  area. 

Delivery  of  newsprint  rolls  from  the 
truck  dock  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  to 
the  storage  area,  is  by  a  Link-Belt  Lower- 
ator.  May-Fran  conveyors  move  stripjied 
rolls  to  the  jiress  reel  rooms  in  adjoining 
buildings. 

The  new  building  is  separated  from  the 
main  plant  by  a  narrow  street.  The  struc¬ 
tures  are  connected  by  an  overpass  at  the 
second  and  third  floor  levels,  as  well  as  at 
the  basement  level. 

Forty  percent  of  the  .second  floor  area 
hou.ses  an  entirely  new  engraving  depart¬ 
ment.  A  sjiecial  jmmiiing  system  moves 
nitric  acid  to  the  room  from  a  storage 
tank  in  the  basement. 

The  remainder  of  the  floor,  almost  8,000 
square  feet,  was  for  exiiansion  of  the  mail 
room.  This  additional  area  made  possible 
a  rearrangement  of  conveyor  lines  and  the 
installation  of  a  12-pocket  Sheridan 
stuffing  machine,  a  AVeldotron  wrapjiing 
machine,  and  two  Cutler-Hammer  stack¬ 
ers. 

The  entire  third  floor,  ifius  5,000  square 
feet  of  additional  space  in  an  adjoining 
older  building,  is  occupied  by  the  compos¬ 


AND  AFTER — Even  the  facade  of  the  old  Star-News  buildinq  was  redone  to  match  the  new  addition. 


BEFORE — The  Indianapolis  Newspapers  plant 
consisted  of  four  distinctly  different  buildings 
linked  together. 


ing  room  which  has  almost  25%  more  area 
than  formerly.  A  good  portion  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  si)ace  was  for  expanded  Linofilm 
and  tape  perforator  operations. 

The  INI  i)lant  juior  to  remodeling  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  different  buildings  Joined 
together:  the  original  Star  building  (3 
.stories  plus  basement)  ;  a  6-story  former 
insurance  office  to  the  north  of  the  Star 
building;  a  4-story  former  garage  at  the 
rear  of  the  insurance  building;  and  a 
3-story  annex  built  in  1957. 

When  the  composing  room  was  moved 
from  the  third  floor  of  the  old  Star  build¬ 
ing,  the  vacated  area  (almost  16,000 
square  feet)  was  converted  to  offices  for 
general  advertising,  Sunday  Star  Maga¬ 
zine,  -Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International,  photo  dark  rooms,  and  an 
employe  cafeteria — something  the  compa¬ 
ny  never  had  room  for  previously. 

Major  changes  in  the  6-story  structure 
included  conversion  of  the  sixth  floor, 
which  housed  a  radio  station,  to  offices  for 
the  Public  Relations  and  Personnel  de¬ 
partments.  Also  added  was  a  photo  studio, 
first  aid  room,  and  two  conference  rooms. 

Also  in  the  older  structure,  a  new  phone 
room  was  added  to  handle  customer  serv¬ 
ice  calls  in  circulation.  An  automated 
system  using  eight  visual  display  termi¬ 
nals  allows  handling  calls  to  check  and 
update  information  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  INI  is  believed  to  be  the  first  daily 
newspaper  operation  in  the  United  States 
to  have  such  a  system. 

• 

Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel 
completes  conversion 

The  173-yeai-old  Keene  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  Sentinel  has  converted  to  offset. 
The  November  21  issue  was  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  printed  on  the  new  24-page  Goss 
press. 

The  newspaper  has  been  using  a  photo¬ 
composition  process  since  August  22,  but 
has  been  making  engraved  page-plates, 
rolling  page  mats  and  casting  metal 
plates  for  use  on  its  old  press. 

When  announcing  the  $300,000  con¬ 
version  plans  last  spring.  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lisher  James  D.  Ewing  said,  “The  changes 
we  are  planning  will  be  a  dramatic  break 
with  the  past.” 
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Prof.  W.  L.  Miller 
to  direct  study 
of  credibility 

Professor  William  L.  Miller  has  been 
named  director  of  a  five-year  study  to  be 
undertaken  by  Indiana  University  on  the 
“crisis  of  confidence”  which  surrounds 
American  institutions. 

The  study  will  be  financed  by  a  $500,000 
grant  made  by  lU  alumnus  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter,  president  of  the  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

The  study  will  consider  the  decline  of 
respect  and  credibility  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions — government,  media,  business. 

Miller  said  he  felt  that  any  study  into 
the  erosion  of  public  support  of  the  major 
institutions  must  “begin  with  the  media.” 
However,  he  said,  the  study  would  go  on 
from  there  and  encompass  all  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  public  faith. 

“Many  Americans  now  distrust,  disbe¬ 
lieve  or  simply  do  not  understand  the 
institutions  of  our  society,”  Miller  said. 
“This  runs  the  full  range  of  government, 
the  media,  business,  schools,  and  other 
large  institutions. 

“How  much  is  this  a  problem  of  commu¬ 
nication?  Or  have  our  institutions  fallen 
behind  the  times?  Have  they  become  bar¬ 
nacled  by  bureaucracy?  Are  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  democratic  society 
failing? 

“These  are  some  of  the  questions  we’ve 
got  to  ask  and  seek  answers  for.” 

Miller’s  background 

Miller  w^as  born  in  1926  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  w'here  his  father  was  Presbyterian 
student  pastor,  but  he  grew  up  in  western 
United  States  where  his  father  held  pas¬ 
torates  in  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Nebras¬ 
ka.  Miller  received  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  with  honors  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1947  and  then  moved  on  to 
Yale  University  to  earn  a  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  with  highest  honors  in 
1950,  and  a  doctorate  in  social  ethics  in 
1958. 

He  was  on  the  Yale  faculty  from  1958 
to  1966,  as  assistant  and  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  social  ethics.  Earlier  he  taught  for 
two  years  at  Smith  College.  He  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Reporter  maga¬ 
zine  from  195.3  to  1967,  serving  as  a  staff 
writer  in  1955-57. 

He  was  on  the  editorial  and  research 
staff  of  the  Stevenson-Kefauver  campaign 
committee  in  1956;  a  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  in  1966-67,  and  a  writer  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Committee  on  Urban  Housing  in 
1968. 

In  1967,  he  also  was  project  director  for 
an  evaluation  of  summer  youth  programs 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Youth 
Opportunity. 

He  has  held  research  grants  from  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations  and  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic.  He  also  has  been  a 
fellow  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara. 
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WELL,  IF  YOU’VE  HEARD  OF  THEIR 

115  WRAPMASTER  shrinkwrap  machines 

14  NEWSVEYOR  conveyor  systems 
273  JOGGING  counter-stackers 

15  EDS  STORAGE  keyboards 

147  UNDERKRAFTER  underwrappers 
44  IDAB  MAILROOM  systems 

THEN,  YOU  ALREADY  KNOW  IDAB! 

>  BUT,  have  you  heard  of  the 

New  IDAB  NS330  STACKER  . . . 


It’s  simple,  will  compensate, 
can  alternate,  is  programmable, 
mobile,  handles  4  to  144  pages 
to  80,000  pph;  has  just  two  AC 
motors,  two  limit  switches,  four 
EDS  plug-in  circuit  cards,  all 
pneumatic  valves  plug-in;  but, 
no  brake  clutch  motors,  no 
relays  or  DC  servo  systems; 
is  jam  resistant,  rugged  yet 
OSHA  quiet,  U.S.  built;  is 
simple,  simple,  simple  .  .  . 

and  37  are  already  sold. 
Maybe  you  haven’t  heard  all  about  IDAB  .  .  . 

Write  for  details. 


IDAB  OF  AMERICA,  INCORPORATED 


9770  N.W.  79th  Avenue,  Hialeah  Gardens,  FI.  33016 


Phone  (305)  823-4000  •  Offices  in  California,  Illinois, 


New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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RESEARCH  FOR  SALES  PEOPLE 


It  socnii;  that  as  each  year  passes,  more 
and  more  newsitapers  are  discovering  the 
importance  of  research  as  a  marketing 
tool.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Bureau  of 
Advertising  meetings,  INPA  and  INAE 
conferences  and  other  ne\vsi)aj)er  organi¬ 
zations  have  featured  the  values  of  re¬ 
search  in  their  i)rograms,  there  are  still 
fewer  than  100  full-time  research  direc¬ 
tors  on  the  staffs  of  I’.S.  daily  newsjia- 
pers. 

Nevertheless,  many  advertising  and 
promotion  managers  have  assumed  re¬ 
search  roles  as  a  secondary  activity  for 
their  newsjiapei's.  With  the  help  of  inihli- 
cations  such  as  the  new  Hesearch  Primer 
luoduced  hy  the  International  Xewsi)ai)er 
Promotion  Association,  along  with  its  Ih“- 
search  Newsletter,  newspaper  executives 
are  discovering  expertise  in  the  field  and 
exercising  it,  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis. 

Now,  a  regional  newsi)aper  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  ralifornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
•Association,  has  come  uj)  with  another 
highly  useful  ])ublication  on  research. 
“Understanding  Research,”  a  5()-i)age 
booklet  written  foi-  Newspai>ers  Kii'.st 
Committee,  by  William  St.  Sure,  director 
of  marketing  and  reseaich  of  the  Snafu 
Rom  (Calif.)  Rrcus  Democrat,  adding  ad¬ 
ditional  infoiination  for  newspai)ers — 
l)articularly  directed  to  ad  managers  and 
salesmen. 

While  “Understanding  Reseaich”  was 
written  (irimarily  for  California  newspa- 
liers,  it  is  useful  reading  for  any  newsiia- 
jier  executive  intere.^ted  in  the  field,  is 
easy  to  read  and  understand,  and  has 
obvious  immediate  apiilications. 

The  introduction  of  St.  Sure’s  booklet 
points  out  that  the  “puriiose  of  the  bi  ief 
scojie  of  the  contents  is  not  to  make  re¬ 
search  technicians  out  of  newsiiaper  sales¬ 
men,  but  to  make  newspaper  salesmen  the 
catalysts  for  more  meaningful  fact-finding 
on  the  part  of  technicians.”  He  jioints  out 
that  re.search  is  “a  continuing  jirocess 
with  an  overall  game  plan — knowing  what 
is  going  on  in  your  own  marketing  area.” 

He  adds  that  “other  media  have  been 
several  light  years  ahead  of  newspapers 
in  defining  their  audiences — not  just  in 
terms  of  circulation  or  household  cover¬ 
age,  but  in  terms  of  readership,  demo¬ 
graphics,  and  even  psychographics  oi-  life 
styles.” 

In  eight  chapters,  jilus  a  glossary  of 
common  research  terms,  the  booklet  covers 
basic  research  steps:  Getting  the  inputs, 
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stai  ting  a  data  bank,  digesting  the  hottest 
items,  keeping  a  briefca.se  file,  getting  the 
feedback  to  your  boss,  and  having  a  game 
plan. 

In  the  chapter  on  defining  markets,  St. 
Sure  covers  sources  such  as  the  -Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  white  audits,  city 
zone  comparisons,  metro  areas,  compari¬ 
sons  with  other  media,  retailer  markids, 
and  determining  trade  areas. 

-A  chajiter  is  devoted  to  using  the  I’.S. 
Census  and  ajijilying  census  data  to  sales 
applications. 

For  California  lu'wspaiiers,  the  use  of 
California  state  sales  tax  data  is  di.s- 
cussed  and  explained,  including  informa¬ 
tion  on  .store  classification,  per  cajiita 
sates,  and  a  break-out  on  what  sales  tax 
data  can  tell  you  about  your  market. 

•A  comjilete  chapter  explores  other  li¬ 
brary  sources  of  information. 

lluK  to  make  surveys 

•A  chapter  wraps  up  the  most-used 
tyjies  of  surveys,  including  licen.se  sur¬ 
veys,  customer  surveys,  telejihone,  door-to- 
door  iiersonal  interviews,  and  the  jirepa- 
ration  of  the  (luestioniiaire. 

Four  case  histories  of  making  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  with  the  aid  of  research  are 
liresented.  One  involves  a  regional  shop¬ 
ping  center  oiiening  in  a  small  California 
market.  The  case  history  tells  how  the 
newspaper’s  I'osearch  changed  the  shop- 
jung  center’s  marketing  plan  from  use  of 
mailed  shoppers  to  use  of  local  newsiiaper 
linage'.  -Another  case  involves  a  major 
chain  deiiartment  store,  where  a  telephone 
survey  was  made  to  determine  shopping 
habits,  resulting  in  tbe  chain  deciding  not 
to  pull  out  of  a  market,  but  rather  to 
build  a  modern  complete  line  store. 

A  third  case  told  of  a  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  group  in  a  large  suburban  city  who 
started  advertising  like  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter,  using  newspapers  exclusively. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Newspapers  First  Committee  of 
the  California  Newspaper  I’ublishers  -As¬ 
sociation,  !(841  Airport  Blvd.,  l-<is  -Ange¬ 
les,  Calif.,  !)0()4r).  The  cost  of  the  booklet 
is  1-0  copies — $1  each;  (5-1  o  copies.  Roc 
each;  and  over  1(5  copies  at  7oc  each. 


M-ANU.Al-  -  The  Arktnisait  (lazette 
has  released  “A  manual  for  classroom 
teachers  and  curriculum  sujiervisors”  to 
be  used  as  a  living  textbook  at  any  giade 
level  in  the  Newspajier  in  the  ClassrcKim 
program. 

4  *  * 

BILLBOARDS  -  The  Detroit  Sewn  is 
using  a  series  of  five  different  billboard 
spectaculars  throughout  its  metro  area. 
All  are  painted  boards,  and  ai'e  I'otated 
from  location  to  location  every  two 
months.  The  lioards  feature  the  neighlxir- 
hood  carrier  with  his  mother,  and  the  copy, 
“Behind  every  great  man  there’s  a 
woman,”  Washington  bureau  chief  Jerry 
TerHorst,  (Your  man  in  Washington)  ; 
sports  columnist  Jack  Berry  (the  sports 


nut’s  sports  nut)  ;  political  writer  Bob 
Pisor  (he  makes  politics  make  sense) ; 
and  columnist  Pete  Waldmeir  (Pete  turns 
j)eople  into  words). 

4  4  4 

GREETINGS  —  “Hark  the  Herald,  and 
Chronicle  too!”  is  the  copy  on  a  newsstand 
poster  for  the  Holiday  Season,  now  being 
shown  at  newsstands  of  the  .\u<justa 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald. 

4  4  4 

GROCERIES  —  Suncoast  Opinion  Sur¬ 
veys,  the  research  arm  of  the  St.  Pc- 
tersbar;)  Timcit  and  Evening  Indejiemlent, 
has  completed  a  “Grocery  Buyers  Survey” 
among  a  representative  cross  section  of 
St.  Petersburg-Pinellas  County  residents. 
-A  44-page  report  of  the  .study  shows,  for 
instance,  that  the  average  Pinellas  house¬ 
hold  siiends  $25.10  weekly  for  food;  most 
shoiipers  inefer  the  morning  hours;  most 
shoppers  iirefer  food  stores  in  shopping 
centers;  61  percent  read  food  ads  before 
shojiiiing;  6!)  percent  make  u]t  a  grocery 
list;  63  jirefer  stores  that  give  trading 
stamps.  Collies  of  the  leport  are  available 
from  tbe  St.  Petersburg  Times  research 
department. 

4  4  4 

P-ARK  INFO  —  The  Houston  Chronicle 
has  published  a  folder  with  information, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
state  parks,  that  al.so  includes  tijis  for 
new  owners  of  recreational  vehicles.  In¬ 
formation  on  traffic,  water  sjiorts,  en¬ 
trance  permits,  facility  use  fees  and  over¬ 
night  accommodations  is  included  along 
with  10  tips  for  recreational  vehicle  own¬ 
ers  planning  a  trip. 

• 

Historic  newspapers 
go  into  classrooms 

The  Aaiftiii  (Tex.)  .\merican-Stateyman 
is  adding  nostalgia  to  its  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  program.  It  is  putting  yes¬ 
terday’s  newspapers  to  work  to  cieate  a 
livelier,  more  interesting  environment  for 
history  and  government  students. 

'I'he  idea  came  from  Fred  Farrar, 
vicepresident  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.,  the  -American- 
Statesman’s  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  firm.  Farrar,  who  owns  a  large 
collection  of  historic  newspapers  took  it  to 
Austin  recently  and  gave  a  sjiecial 
jire.sentation  to  social  science  and  history 
teachers. 

Enthusiasm  waxed  over  his  jiaiiers,  da¬ 
ting  back  as  far  as  164.‘!. 

The  -American-Statesman  is  iiublishing 
a  special  school  edition  of  (54  of  the  old 
jiapers. 

Staff  photo  in  ‘thank-you’ 

On  the  occasion  of  their  two  millionth 
clas.'-ified  ad  for  lil72,  the  RP  members  of 
the  classified  advertising  department  of 
the  San  Die(/o  I'nion  and  Eveniny 
Tribune  posed  for  a  picture  that  was  used 
in  a  full  page  ad.  The  ad  thanked  the 
community  for  their  confidence  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  jiower  of  the  classified  advertising 
section  of  the  papeis  and  for  making  the 
section  the  “Marketiilace”  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Charles  Chadrow  is  Union  and 
Tribune  classified  advertising  manager. 
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Morris  firm  buys 
Patent  Trader 
in  Westchester 

The  Patent  Trader,  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  with  19,000  circulation  in 
northern  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  will 
come  under  the  ownershij)  of  Morris 
Newspaper  Corporation,  based  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.  when  a  sales  agreement  is  closed 
December  15. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of  the 
Savannah  company  which  owns  several 
daily  newspapers,  said  theie  were  no 
immediate  plans  to  change  the  operations 
or  the  personnel  in  the  organization  at 
Mount  Kisco.  The  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed  but  the  property  had  been 
offered  recently  for  about  $3  million,  pay¬ 
able  over  about  10  years. 

Leroy  Keller,  a  former  United  Press 
International  executive,  was  the  broker  in 
the  transaction. 

The  purcha.se  includes  two  other  period¬ 
icals,  the  Country  Gentleman  and  the 
Green  Sheet,  an  advertising  paper.  The 
Patent  Trader  is  published  on  Thursday 
and  Saturday.  Several  years  ago  it  moved 
into  the  daily  field  as  a  morning  paper  for 
a  short  time. 

Patent  Trader  Inc.  principals  are  Mrs. 
Emily  O’Connor  Tucker,  widow  of  Carll 
Tucker,  who  was  the  publisher  for  many 
years;  and  Mrs.  Marcia  Brady  Tucker,  his 
mother.  The  company  owns  a  large  print¬ 
ing  establishment  with  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  that  cost  about  $1.4  million  a  few 
years  ago  and  its  major  customers  are  the 
Amsterdam  Kexvs,  large  black-oriented 
weekly,  and  the  Connecticut  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald,  owned  by  William  H.  Loeb. 

• 

LaDow  will  succeed 
Green  in  Scripps  group 

Peter  R.  LaDow,  associate  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  will  succeed  Harry  Green 
as  general  business  manager  when  the 
latter  retires  after  27  years  with  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers  on  January  1, 
1973.  Green  will  continue  with  Scripps  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of  operating 
committees. 

LaDow,  40,  is  a  1959  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  from  California 
Western  University.  He  served  two  years 
with  the  U.S.  Army  in  intelligence  com¬ 
munications,  then  entered  the  banking 
field.  He  was  attracted  to  the  newspaper 
industry  and  joined  the  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press  as  a  management  trainee 
in  1963. 


Tomkinson  to  Byoir 

Craig  Tomkinson,  an  associate  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  resigned  to  accept 
appointment  as  an  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  New  York  office  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  national  PR  firm. 


It’s  the  Harmonizer 

Our  Sunday  Visitor,  an  organ  for  Cath¬ 
olics  of  the  U.S  since  1912,  is  being 
rechristened  the  Harmonizer.  The  name 
was  suggested  by  Msgr.  Thomas  L. 
Durkin  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  in  a 
contest  which  drew  1,200  entries.  In  its 
early  days  the  masthead  included  the  Har¬ 
monizer  as  a  subtitle. 

• 

Book  ad  manager 

Roger  Shales,  formerly  manager  of 
trade  book  advertising  with  Saturdity  Re¬ 
view,  has  been  named  book  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Many  newspapers  err  in  their  se¬ 
lection  procedures  because 
they  do  not  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  at  the  out¬ 
set.  This  is  because  recruitment  is 
costly,  time-consuming,  often  frus¬ 
trating,  and  frequently  fruitless, 
particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates 
are  not  men  of  good  character  who 
are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job. 
Rather  it  is  that  very  few  men  have 
the  precise  constellation  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  needed  for  the  work.  (Se¬ 
lection  here  is  analogous  to  finding 
a  good  left-handed  pitcher  who  can 
also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level 
positions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  people  who  have  already  been 
filtered  out  elsewhere.  Executives, 


Golf  tourney  for  press 
before  ‘Super  Bowl’ 

Members  of  the  press  corps — 275 
strong — who  will  cover  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League’s  Super  Bowl  game  (January 
14)  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  a  golf  tournament  in  which 
troi)hies  will  be  awarded  by  the  Schick 
Safety  Razor  Company.  The  event,  in 
three  divisions  for  press,  celebrities  and 
NFL  jjlayers,  will  be  played  at  the  Irvine 
Coast  Country  Club  in  Newport  Beach  on 
January  11.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  by  Dick  Carpenter  &  Associates, 
New  York  public  relations  counsel  for 
Schick. 


the  kind  who  make  things  happen 
for  their  companies,  are  hard  to 
find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  newspaper 
wants  (and  needs)  to  hire  are  not 
easily  attracted  by  word-of-mouth 
or  by  the  “mine  sweeping”  tech¬ 
niques  of  trade  publication  employ¬ 
ment  ads.  Personal  referrals  from 
trade  sources  and  industry  friends 
also  tend  to  attract  resumes  from 
many  marginally  qualified  men  and 
only  a  few  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  newspaper  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  in¬ 
dividually  and  confronted  person¬ 
ally  with  a  skilled  presentation  of 
the  opportunity  a  company  can  of¬ 
fer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you 
hire  the  right  executive  in  your 
General  Management  &  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Editorial  Areas,  please 
call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171 . 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631.  (312)  693-6171 


WHY  COMPANIES  HIRE 
THE  WRONG  EXECUTIVE! 
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109  participate  in  Action  Line  Clearinghouse 


The  large-scale  appearance  of  reader 
service  columns  in  newspapers  has  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  an  informal  organi¬ 
zation  which  attempts  to  improve  oper¬ 
ation  through  cooperation. 

The  purpose  of  reader  service  columns 
is  to  aid  the  reader  consumer  in  his 
dealings  with  companies  that  have  proved 
unresponsive  to  individual  appeals.  The 
shared  concerns  of  the  newspapers  that 
feature  these  columns,  and  a  desire  for 
efficiency  of  operation  has  produced  Ac¬ 
tion  Clearinghouse  to  help  editors  who  are 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  business  located 
in  the  home  city  of  a  fellow  Clearinghouse 
membei’. 

Miami  Herald’s  Action  Line  editor, 
Anne  S.  Baumgartner,  has  compiled  a  list¬ 
ing  of  109  Clearinghouse  members.  Those 
not  on  the  list  are  requested  to  contact 
her.  The  list,  with  the  name  of  the  local 
feature  and  the  editor  follows: 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  Herald 
.\ction  Line,  Bob  Bates 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
.Answer  Line,  Bernice  Jones 
*  * 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 
Action,  Please!  Gilbert  T.  Mathews 
*  * 

Blythei'illei Ark.)  Courier  News 
Action  Line,  Webb  Laseter  III 
* 

Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Daily  Pilot 
Action  Line,  Thomas  Keevil 

*  *  « 

Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
Probe,  Bill  Sonneborn 

*  *  ii< 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
Action  Line,  Cliff  Pletschet 

*  *  ♦ 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 
.Action  Line,  Harry  Bortin,  Jr. 

♦  *  ♦ 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
Action  Line,  J.  D.  Thornton 
♦  *  ♦ 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  News 
Action  Line,  Andy  Bruno 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Sun 
Action  Line,  Ivan  L.  Hickman 

*  *  th 

Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
Slope  Action,  Charles  Teed 

*  *  * 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
Get  Help!  Mrs.  Cynthia  S.  Kallman 
*  *  * 

Dover  (Del.)  Delaware  State  Times 
Action  Line,  Karen  Walters 

*  4:  * 

Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star-News 
Action  Line,  Fred  Geiger 

*  *  * 

Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today 
Help!  Tom  Dunkin 

«  ♦  * 

Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News  Press 
Reader’s  Line,  T.  Edward  Pertuit 
*  *  * 

Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 
Action  Line,  Robert  K.  Ogelsby 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 
Call  Box,  Helen  Bates 
*  *  * 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
Action  Line,  Anne  S.  Baumgartner 
*  *  * 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Independent  Action,  Pat  C.  Fenner 
*  *  * 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
Troubleshooter,  Rory  O’Connor 
*  *  * 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
Action  Line,  Edge  R.  Reid 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times 
Action  Line,  T.  N.  Oglesby  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Macon  (Ga.)  News 
.\ction  Line,  Madeleine  Hirsiger 
*  *  * 

Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times 
Times  Line,  Richard  B.  Eidson 

*  <i<  * 

Agana  (Guam)  Pacific  Daily  News 
Ayuda  Line,  Harriet  Diaz 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Boise  (Ida.)  Idaho  Statesynan 
Action  Post,  Steve  Guerber 
« 

Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph 
Mr.  Answer  Man,  Robert  Black 
•  *  ♦ 

Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier 
Inside  Line,  Amy  Willard 

*  *  * 

Chicago  Today 
Action  Line,  Kenan  Heise 

*  *  « 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
Action!  Dale  Foster 
♦ 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
Truth  Line,  Jeff  Gillaspy 

*  *  « 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
Herman’s  Hotline,  Bob  Basler 

•  *  ♦ 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Joyirnal  and  Courier 
Help!  Paul  Janes 

*  *  * 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Netvs-Dispatch 
Do-Line,  Rita  Brooks 

*  *  « 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Action  Line,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Derbeck 
*  *  * 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 
Action,  Dianne  Rose 

*  * 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon 
Answer  Man,  Thomas  McVey 

*  * 

Baltimore  News- American 

Main  Line  for  Action,  Tom  Dickman 

*  *  * 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  &  Mail 
Action  Line,  Terry  Leyh 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Boston  Globe 

Ask  the  Globe,  Alfred  J.  Monahan 

*  « 

Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Tribune 
Open  Ear,  Charles  A.  Radin 
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New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times 
Write-In,  John  W.  Roberts 

*  *  * 

Rattle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enqyiirer  and 
News 

Action  Line,  Ned  Boies 

♦  4:  ♦ 

Fenton  (Mich.)  lyydependent 
Hot  Stuff,  Staff 

♦  4<  4: 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
Pinch  Hitter,  Mike  Niemann 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
Action,  Please!  Mrs.  Lu  M.  LaPointe 
*  *  * 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Action  Line,  Mrs.  Janice  Mall 
*  *  ♦ 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Oakland  Hot  Line,  Bruce  H.  McIntyre 
*  *  * 

DuUtth  (Minn.)  Budgeteer 
Action,  Dick  Palmer 

*  *  * 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press 

.\ction  Line,  Bob  Williams 

*  *  * 

Cohimbia  (Mo.)  Missotirian 
Showme,  L.  D.  Flynn 
♦  *  * 

Kennett  (Mo.)  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat 
Action  Line,  Carol  Goldsmith 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lincohi  (Neb.)  Journal  &  Star 
Action  Line,  Jack  Frost 

*  *  * 

North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph 
Action  Line,  Sharron  Hollen 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening  Press 
Trouble  Shooter,  Jack  Hastings 

4e  4:  * 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
Gotta  Gripe,  Ida  Mae  Roeder 

*  «  * 

Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance 
Action  Line,  G.  Z.  Lauenstien 
*  *  * 

Flemington  (N.J.)  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat 

P.O.  Box  32,  Carol  L.  Felder 
*  *  * 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 
Action  Line,  Lani  Luciano 

*  *  « 

Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
Speak  Up,  Sally  Trussell 

*  *  * 

Somerville  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
Help!  John  S.  Brodhead  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Trentoyi  (N.J.)  Evening  Times 
Action  Line,  H.  Arthur  Smith  III 

41  ♦  4t 

Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune 
Action  Line,  Mrs.  Renae  Kasper 
*  >•'  * 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News- 
IJyiion  Star 

Action  Line,  Irene  G.  Keeney 

*  *  * 

Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun  Bulletin 
Action  Line,  Martha  Doyle 
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(Continued  from  page  50) 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Ei'ening  Xcws 
News  Power,  Richard  Christian 
*  *  * 

Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star  Gazette 
Help!  Liz  Greene 

♦  *  * 

Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union  Sim  and  Jour¬ 
nal 

Action  Line,  Charles  J.  Wellner 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

New  York  News 
Action  Line,  Donald  Price 
*  *  ♦ 

Oneouta  (N.Y.)  Star 
Action  Line,  William  M.  Gates 
♦  *  * 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron- 
HELP!  Kay  Fish 

*  *  4: 

l^tica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dispatch 
HELP!  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Kendrick 

*  i|<  * 

Westchester  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Neivspa- 
pers 

HELP!  Steve  Walton 

*  *  ♦ 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  News 
Call  Quest,  Rita  Simpson 
*  *  ♦ 

Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer 
Live  Wire,  Jim  Pharr,  Jenny  Edelman 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Lumberton  (N.C.)  Robesonian 
Action  Line,  Mary  Ward 

*  *  4: 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times 
HOTLINE,  A.  C.  Snow 

*  ♦  * 

Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News 
Action  Line,  Paul  Jennewein 
«  «  * 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel 
.\nswer  Man,  Bill  Williams 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal 
Action  Line,  Craig  Wilson 

4c  4e  « 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer 
Action  Line,  Dwight  Bicknell 

4(  4e  4c 

Dayton  (0.)  Journal  Herald 
Action  Line,  William  Wild 
*  *  * 

Mansfield  (O.)  Neivs  Journal 
Hot  Line,  Frank  Horward 
♦  *  ♦ 

Toledo  Blade 
ZIP  Line,  Ken  Reiger 
*  *  * 

Oklahoma  City  (Oka.)  Times 
Action  Line,  Bob  Farquhar 
*  *  * 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World 
Action  Line,  David  C.  MacKenzie 
*  *  * 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
Mr.  Fixit,  William  Lawrence 
*  *  * 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Action  Line,  Mike  Comerford 

4c  4c  4e 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 
Action  Line,  Catharine  Bright 
*  «  * 

Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item 
Action  Line,  Robert  E.  Lauf 


San  Juan  (P.R.)  El  Mundo 

Linea  Directa  y  Accion,  Dario  Caroo 

45  4c  * 

Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Concord  Tribune 
Mr.  Trib,  A  W,  Huckle 

4c  4:  4c 

Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun 
Searchlight,  John  M.  Jones 

45  45  4! 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News 
Action  Line,  Mrs.  Carole  Gonzalez 

4c  45  4: 

Maryville  (Tenn.)  Alcoa  Daily  Times 
Action  Line,  Gretna  Vaughn 

4c  45  45 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Times 
Action  Line,  Bill  Wal raven 
*  *  * 

Dallas  Timcs-Hcrald 
Action  Line,  Mae  Graves 

4c  45  45 

Houston  Post 

Action  Line,  Mrs.  Clayton  Cox 
*  *  ♦ 

Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News 
Do-It  Man,  John  E.  McCormick 
*  *  * 

Fredricksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star 
Action  Line,  Earle  M.  Copp  Jr. 

45  45  4c 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispafrh 
Action  Letters,  Jann  Malone 

4c  4c  45 

Roa.noke  (Va.)  World-News 
Quickline,  Francis  Ballard 

4c  4c  4( 

Williamsburg  (Va.)  Virgmia  Gazette 
Zip  Line,  Janet  McMahon 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

Ask  the  Journal,  Hyman  Chester 

45  45  4c 

Ottawa  Citizen 

Action  Line,  Roger  Appleton 
*  *  * 

Toronto  Star 

Star  Probe,  Don  Goudy 

‘Great  Comics’  in  book 

Great  Comics  Syndicated  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  been  published  by  Crown 
Publishers  Inc.  at  $9.95  a  copy.  Herb 
Galewitz  edited  the  compendium  of  fa¬ 
mous  strips  of  the  past  50  years  with  a 
narration  of  their  development.  Particular 
reference  is  made  of  the  role  played  by 
the  late  News  publisher,  Capt.  Joseph  M. 
Patterson,  in  developing  new  comics  and 
themes  for  such  as  Dick  Tracy,  Brenda 
Starr,  Little  Ori)han  Annie,  Moon  Mul¬ 
lins,  Gasoline  Alley,  and  Terry  and  the 
Pirates. 

• 

Editorial  innovation 

The  editor  and  staff  of  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Pomjxvno  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sim-Soitinel  wrote  and  signed  an  editori¬ 
al  which  apiieared  on  the  editorial  page 
November  24.  The  editorial  on  the  Ecpial 
Rights  Amendment  represented  an  inno¬ 
vation  at  the  newspaper  of  allowing 
staffers  other  than  editorial  writers  an 
opportunity  to  ])iesent  their  views  in  a 
signed  i)age  piece. 


THERE’S  SOMETHING  FUNNY  ABOUT 
MIKE  PETERS’  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


j  '•HOdOLa/em/^  you  tt^  Buf^  of /mAN affairs 

That’s  what  a  fast-growing  fan  club  of  editors  tells  us.  MIKE 
PETERS  draws  and  quarters  the  famous  and  the  infamous  five 
times  a  week,  in  2,  3,  and  4-column  size.  MIKE  PETERS  is  under 
30  and  CAN  be  trusted  —  to 
make  readers  laugh,  think,  and 
I  come  back  for  more  and  more. 
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Deaths 

Robkrt  L.  Dukfus,  84,  former  reporter 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York 
I'inies  until  1962;  author  of  several 
hooks;  November  28. 

♦  *  >ie 

Marjorik  Griffith,  81,  retired  pardon 
etlitor  for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  lude- 
peudeyit  in  the  19l5()s  and  the  194()s;  No- 
vemlx'r  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

WiLMAM  H.  Mkykrs,  57,  vicepresident. 
Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  .America,  and 
former  Chicapo  and  Milwaukee  bureau 
staffer  for  UPI,  and  foinier  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  reporter;  November  26. 

*  4:  4c 

Ruth  Langtry  (Spkars)  Skaklk,  76, 
])resident,  Waltham  (Mass.)  Publishinp 
Co.  and  editor-publisher  of  the  Walthani 
News-Tribune ;  recently. 

*  *  % 

Miltox  F.  .4prKR.soN,  74,  retired  sjiorts 
editor  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance;  recently. 

*  ♦  * 

Patricia  M.acDonald  Barnard,  lonp- 
time  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor's  Home  Forum  pape;  November  2.'5. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  S.  Power,  64,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle; 
November  28. 

*  *  ♦ 

RVS.SELL  Field  Snider,  71,  retired 
sports  writer  and  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (0.)  Plain  Dealer,  and  retired  jiub- 
lic  relations  officer  for  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.; 
recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  L.  Davis,  nipht  editor  of  the  .4t- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World  and  a  Baptist 
minister;  November  19. 

*  4c  ♦ 

Harold  C.  Sabin,  86,  retired  Didian- 
ajtolis  Star  reporter  and  columnist;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ladley  K.  Pearson,  29,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  urban  affairs  reporter; 
November  24. 

4:  4:  4c 

Melvin  L.  Wagner,  82,  former  assist¬ 
ant  manaper,  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
art  department;  November  20. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edward  J.  Farley,  54,  copy  editor  of 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  (Union  (i^ity,  N.J.)  ; 
November  30. 

4c  4:  4c 

Douglas  A.  Craighe.^d,  35,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Seymour  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune;  Novemlier  27. 

4:  4c  4c 

Howard  C.  Heyn,  66,  one-time  head  of 
the  book  division  of  the  As.sociated  Press, 
and  a  former  Los  Angeles  staffer  with  the 
AP;  December  3. 

*  *  if 

William  L.  Hart,  70,  retired  editor 

and  sports  editor,  Morgantown  (W.Va.) 
Dominion-Neyfs ;  November  27. 

*  ♦  * 

Byron  G.  Hansen,  77,  publisher  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Dak.)  Sun;  De¬ 
cember  1. 


Kenneth  Durant,  83,  first  U.S.  cor¬ 
respondent  and  first  chief  of  bureau  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass, 
from  1923  to  1944;  November  29. 

*  ♦  * 

Tom  Lanford,  48,  production  manager, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer, 
and  past  president.  Northwest  Mechanical 
Conference;  December  3. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  R.  Geymann,  53,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Ex¬ 
press;  November  20. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  F.  Daly,  66,  retired  (1971) 
newsjiaper  ad  salesman  for  Story  & 
Kellv-Smith  Inc.  for  45  vears;  December 

1. 

♦  ♦  * 

Leon.\rd  G.  Feldmann,  63,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-E.f- 
press  since  1948;  a  meml)er  of  its  staff 
since  1926;  Decemljer  4. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Riblett,  57,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  December 

5. 

*  *  if 

Patricia  Jean  Johnson,  48,  research 
assistant  to  the  editorial  board.  New  York- 
Daily  News;  December  5. 

• 

Charity  racing 
dates  changed, 
daily  drops  out 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  dates 
were  allotted  for  the  1973  horse  racing 
season  by  the  Illinois  Racing  Board,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Charities  Inc.  has  refused  to 
jiarticipate  in  the  1973  season. 

Harold  Grumhaus,  Tribune  publisher, 
expressed  his  regret  over  the  decision  in  a 
letter  to  109  charitable  organizations.  He 
wrote.  “The  Tribune  Charities  cannot  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  perpetration  of  a  great 
public  wrong  even  when  charity  is  in¬ 
volved.” 

Tribune  Charities  has  raised  many 
thousands  of  dollars  through  its  summer 
racing  meet  at  Arlington  Park.  The  Rac¬ 
ing  Board  switched  this  year’s  Tribune 
meet  to  Sportsman’s  Park  November 
16-27. 

Grumhaus  said  “The  awarding  of  the 
dates  for  the  1973  racing  season  by  the 
board  is  so  tainted  with  the  appearance 
of  improjuiety,  if  not  by  actual  imjiropri- 
ety,  as  to  compel  a  reputable  organization 
to  decline  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
racing  board’s  order. 

“The  Tribune  will  not  lend  its  name  to 
the  board’s  action  by  accepting  dates 
v-GinL  '"•p  e  'u’oduct  of  such  a  malodor¬ 
ous  proceeding.” 

C'".troversy  surrounding  the  racing 
schedule  resulted  in  Illinios  Governor- 
elect  Daniel  A.  Walker,  a  Democrat,  call- 
in"  for  the  resignation  of  all  Racing 
Board  members,  new  schedule  of  racing 
dates,  and  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  new  chairman  of  the  Racing  Board  to 
replace  Alexander  Mac.4rthur,  an  ap¬ 
pointee  of  Republican  Covernor  Richard 
Ogilvie,  w'ho  resigned  recently. 

EDITO 


Reporters  roar 
at  lawmakers  to 
end  cage  plans 

In  resjionse  to  the  pleas  of  newsmen 
covering  the  State  Senate  in  Lansing, 
leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature  have  agreed  to  reconsider 
their  decision  to  house  rejiorters  in 
transparent  jilastic  cages  during  legisla¬ 
tive  .sessions. 

Scheduled  to  go  up  before  the  new  term 
convenes  in  1973,  the  barriers  would  be  at 
the  rear  of  the  chamber  where  the  report¬ 
ers  have  their  desks,  but  would  be  sound¬ 
proof  except  for  wires  to  the  Speaker’s 
microphones,  and  would  be  inaccessible  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Philip  Pittenger  (R-Lansing), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Business  Commit¬ 
tee,  cited  two  major  reasons  for  the  move 
in  speaking  to  representatives  of  the 
Michigan  Capitol  Correspondent’s  Associ¬ 
ation  recently.  Some  reporters,  he  said, 
have  violated  Senate  rules  by  walking 
through  the  chamber  and  creating  distur- 
Dances.  Also,  one  reporter  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  by  Democrats  of  “lobbying  them” 
against  a  pending  dog  racing  bill. 

These  factors,  he  said,  led  to  a  “unani¬ 
mous”  vote  in  both  caucuses  in  favor  of 
the  cages.  In  a  later  interview,  however. 
Democratic  floor  leader  Coleman  Young  of 
Detroit  reported  the  vote  in  his  caucus 
was  12-7  for  enclosure. 

Senate  Republican  leader  Robert  Vand- 
erlaan  of  Grand  Rapids  insisted  at  that 
time  that  there  was  no  “vindictivenes.s”  in 
the  move.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Michigan  Senate  is  one  of  the  poorest  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  decorum  and  that 
such  drastic  action  is  necessary  to  restore 
orderly  procedure. 

Willard  Baird,  spokesman  for  the  corre¬ 
spondents  and  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Federated  Publications,  disagreed 
emphatically.  “The  cages”,  he  argued, 
“are  unnecessary  to  keep  reporters  from 
roaming  around.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  enforce  order 
and  have  any  rule  violator  evicted.” 

Some  reporters,  in  fact,  have  said  they 
will  refuse  to  sit  in  the  cages,  preferring 
instead  to  use  the  visitors’  balcony  or  even 
boycott  the  proceedings. 

Finally,  a  meeting  (November  28)  Pit¬ 
tenger,  Young,  and  Vanderlaan  all  agreed 
to  reconsider,  offering  to  take  the  issue 
back  to  the  caucuses,  thereby  holding  out 
at  least  some  hope  for  reversal. 

However,  seeing  the  building  materials 
stacked  in  the  Senate  corridors  has  made 
many  newsmen  apprehensive. 


4  million  ads  already 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  its 
four-millionth  classified  ad  for  1972  on 
Thursday,  November  30.  This  was  the 
third  year  that  the  Times  has  passed  the 
4-million  mark,  but  this  year  the  goal  was 
reached  more  than  three  weeks  earlier 
than  any  previous  placement  date. 
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Funds  are  sought 
for  press  council; 
$400,000  a  year 

While  Justice  Rodger  Traynor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  continues  his  attempts  to  set  up  the 
working  machinery  for  a  National  News 
Council,  M.  J.  Rossant,  director  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  is  soliciting  an 
initial  commitment  of  $400,000  from 
foundations  to  finance  operations  for  the 
first  year. 

In  a  press  conference  called  to  release 
the  findings  of  the  task  force  that  the 
Fund  had  formed  to  study  the  question  of 
a  national  news  council,  it  was  disclosed 
that  several  foundations  have  taken  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  chairwoman  of  the 
task  force,  said  she  hoped  to  have  the 
council  established  for  at  least  three  years 
as  a  trial  period.  This  would  necessitate 
the  raising  of  more  than  $1  million  to 
finance  staff  operations. 

The  next  major  effort  would  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  public  acceptance.  Tbe  members  of 
tbe  task  force  admitted  that  their  proi)Os- 
al,  contained  in  the  64-page  report,  has 
met  with  a  “mixed”  reaction  from  jnem- 
bers  of  the  media  organizations  that  it 
will  monitor.  (E&P,  December  2). 

Not  wholly  defensive 

The  purposes  of  the  council,  which 
would  be  made  up  of  public  citizens  and 
journalists,  w'ould  investigate  charges  of 
bias  or  unfairness  in  repoiting,  and  would 
single  out  wbat  may  be  attempts  to  limit 
freedom  of  the  press.  Yet,  according  to 
task  force  member  Hodding  Carter  III, 
the  council  is  not  intended  to  function  as 
“a  defensive  ballgame”  to  protect  the 
media. 

Richard  Salant,  president  of  CBS 
News,  said  he  hojjed  the  council  would 
function  to  “siphon  off  irresponsible  gov¬ 
ernmental  pressures”  by  providing  “i)ro- 
fessional”  investigation  of  the  “fairness 
and  accuracy”  of  the  media,  both  print 
and  electronic. 

While  acknowledging  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  media  might  not  initially  pub¬ 
licize  the  findings  of  the  council,  the  task 
force  said  they  felt  that  soon  these  mem¬ 
bers  would  lealize  that  it  was  in  their 
own  self-interest  to  cooperate  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  findings.  The  council  should 
serve  as  “an  instrument  of  education,  for 
the  media,  for  government  and  for  the 
public,”  Hartfoi'd  N.  Gunn  Jr.  of  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  said. 

Rossant  said  that  in  addition  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  there  were  com¬ 
mitments  from  the  Markle  Foundation 
and  the  Benton  Foundation.  Rossant 
added  that  the  Ford  Foundation  “was 
studying”  the  matter. 

The  15  members  of  the  council  would 
rely  upon  a  professional  staff  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director,  two  ])ermanent  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  investigators.  It  was  felt  that 
rarely  would  the  full  council  have  to  meet 
and  act  on  complaints. 


brought  before  a  committee,  which  would 
first  insure  that  the  complainant  and  the 
news  source  had  met  and  discussed  tbe 
problems.  It  is  believed  this  “marriage 
counselor”  role  would  alleviate  most  of 
the  complaints.  In  those  cases  where  this 
mediator  role  is  not  successful,  the  ag¬ 
grieved  parties  would  be  heard  by  the  full 
Council.  However,  the  Council  has  no 
])ow'er  of  subjioena,  and  cannot  compel 
participation.  .After  a  decision  has  been 
reached,  then  findings  would  be  released 
to  tbe  press  and  public. 

In  accepting  the  report,  Rossant  said  he 
was  “surprised”  at  the  unanimity 
achieved  by  tbe  task  force.  He  character¬ 
ized  debate  during  the  18  months  that  it 
took  the  group  to  compile  tbe  report  as 
“protracted.”  The  report  itself  contained 
notations  that  Salant  had  abstained  on 
three  of  the  15  findings. 

Operations  defined 

Among  the  points  that  the  Task  Force 
made  were  these : 

— A  grievance  committee,  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council,  will  meet  between  eight 
and  twelve  times  a  year  to  screen  public 
complaints.  When  ajipropriate,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  engage  teams  of  experts  to 
investigate  complaints. 

— The  Council  shall  meet  regularly  and 
at  such  si)ecial  meetings  as  shall  be  re- 
quiied.  Its  findings  shall  be  released  to 
the  public  in  reports  and  press  releases. 
Routine  activities  will  be  handled  by  a 
permanent  staff  consisting  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  and  professional  assistants. 
The  Executive  Director  should  have  sig¬ 
nificant  journalistic  experience. 

Complaints  about  coverage  by  tbe  desig¬ 
nated  national  suppliers  of  news  shall  be 
handled  according  to  procedures  similar  to 
those  of  tbe  British  and  Minnesota  press 
councils.  Thus,  tbe  procedures  will  include 
a  requirement  that  any  complainant  try  to 
resolve  his  grievance  wdth  the  media  or¬ 
ganization  involved  before  the  Council 
may  initiate  action  on  a  comidaint.  Com¬ 
plainants  will  be  required  to  waive  the 
right  to  legal  proceedings  in  court  on  any 
matter  taken  up  in  Council  proceedings. 

— Individuals  and  organizations  may 
bring  complaints  to  tbe  Council.  The 
Council  may  iniiate  inquiry  into  any  situ¬ 
ation  where  governmental  action  threat¬ 
ens  freedom  of  the  jiress. 

— .Action  by  the  Council  will  be  limited 
to  the  public  reporting  of  Council  deci¬ 
sions.  The  Council  will  have  no  enforce¬ 
ment  powers. 

—Whore  extensive  field  investigation  is 
required,  the  Council  may  appoint  fact¬ 
finding  task  forces. 

— Terms  of  office  shall  be  three  years 
(with  terms  of  charter  members  to  be 
staggered  on  the  basis  of  a  drawing  of 
lots) ;  Members  must  resign  from  the 
Council  if  they  leave  the  vocational  cate¬ 
gory  which  was  the  basis  for  their  selec¬ 
tion.  On  retirement  of  a  Council  member, 
the  Council  shall  appoint  a  nominating 
committee  made  up  of  representatives 
from  foundations,  the  media,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Council  shall  make  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  choices  presented  to  it. 

— The  Council’s  processes,  findings,  and 
conclusions  should  not  be  employed  by 


government  agencies,  specifically  tbe  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  in  its 
decisions  on  broadcast  license  renewals. 
Failure  to  observe  this  recommendation 
would  discourage  broadcasters  from  sup¬ 
porting  or  cooperating  with  the  Council. 

The  task  force  relied  upon  a  study  of 
the  British  and  Minnesota  press  councils 
made  by  Alfred  Balk,  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  Revieic.  It  is  felt  that 
proper  implementation,  and  staff  utiliza¬ 
tion  would  limit  full  council  action  to 
10-1.5  percent  of  the  complaints  brought. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the 
British  .system. 

Role  for  journalism  reviews 

Council  members  stated  that  they  felt 
there  was  a  “difference  of  approach”  be¬ 
tween  the  work  the  council  intended  and 
the  work  done  by  journalism  reviews,  in 
that  the  council  would  be  designed  to 
si)eak  to  a  general  audience,  and  not  the 
small,  special  interest  group  audience  that 
the  reviews  reach.  Hodding  Carter  em- 
l)hasized,  however,  the  necessity  for  jour¬ 
nalism  reviews  to  continue  to  ojierate,  and 
for  local  councils  to  be  established  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  council’s  work. 

Alembers  of  the  task  force  siioke  of 
their  intent  to  make  certain  that  tbe  pro¬ 
hibition  on  governmental  use  of  the 
findings  of  the  council  is  enforced.  Justice 
Traynor  was  (pioted  as  saying  he  was 
“keen”  to  defy  any  subpoena  that  might 
wish  to  utilize  council  findings. 

The  national  news  sources  with  the 
council  will  be  primarily  concerned  were 
identified  as  follow's: 

.Associated  Press 
United  Press  International 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
.American  Broadcasting  Co. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Washington  Post/Los  Angeles  Times 
News  Service 

New  York  Times  News  Service 

Time/Life 

Newsweek 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
Chicago  Tribune/New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate 

National  newspaper  syndicates 
Complaints  could  be  brought  against 
these  groups,  but  not  against  a  paper  that 
carried  the  item  from  a  distribution 
source.  Further,  a  local  item  in  one  of  the 
jiapers  that  was  not  provided  by  a  nation¬ 
al  syndicate  would  also  be  exempt  from 
complaint. 

Reply  to  legiliiiialo  eoinpluiiils 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  UPI, 
said  its  subscribers  were  the  sternest 
judges  of  accuracy  and  fairness  but  UPI 
editors  would  never  hesitate  to  answer 
legitimate  complaints.  A  similar  comment 
was  made  by  Louis  Boccardi,  AP  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

In  a  UPI  roundup,  J.  Edward  Murray, 
Detroit  Fi'ee  Press,  president  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  said 
he  personally  approved  a  press  council.  A 
survey  among  744  ASNE  members  showed 
a  4-to-l  vote  of  disapproval  in  405  rejilies. 


Allegations  of  unfairness,  etc.  would  be 
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Financial  notes 


New  York  Times  Company  declai’ed  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  15  cents  a  share  on 
the  Class  A  and  Class  B  common  stock, 
payable  December  26.  This  brings  the  to¬ 
tal  of  1972  dividends  to  60  cents  a  share, 
the  same  as  in  1971.  In  mid-week.  New 
York  Times  X  stock  rose  one-quarter  of  a 
point  to  1512  in  heavy'  volume  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  .4merican  Stock  E.xchange.  A 
block  of  49,000  shares  was  bought  at  151^ 
by  tbe  company  itself. 

*  ifi  if 

Post  Corporation  of  Appleton,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  publisher  of  six  newspapers,  owner  of 
four  tv  and  three  radio  stations,  insurance 
companies  and  commercial  printing 
plants,  raised  its  dividend  from  9  cents, 
paid  June  30,  to  10  cents  a  share,  payable 
December  29. 

♦  ★  ♦ 

Panax  Corporation,  which  owns  eight 
daily  and  25  weekly  newspai)ers  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  is  the  subject  of 
an  investment  report  prepared  by  First  of 
Michigan  Corp.,  Detroit  securities  house. 
Panax  common  stock  is  described  as  “an 
attractive  commitment  for  risk  accounts 
desiring  participation  in  the  growing 
suburban  newspaper  market.”  Revenues 
and  earnings  of  the  company  have  “in¬ 
creased  by  quantum  leaps  through  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  internal  growth,”  says  the  re¬ 
port,  noting  that  1972  revenues  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $23  million — up  from  $13.7  mil¬ 
lion  last  year.  Net  profits  are  estimated  at 
$700,000,  compared  with  $261,000  in  1971. 

♦  *  * 

Quebecor  Inc.,  Montreal-based  communi¬ 
cations  firm,  with  newsiiapers  and  print¬ 
ing  plants  serving  both  Canadian  and 
U.S.  customers,  is  analyzed  in  a  research 
report  by’  W.  H.  Moeller  &  Co.,  121  E. 
Kearsley  Street,  Flint,  ?»Iich.  48.502.  The 
common  shares  are  selling  at  12  times 


estimated  1972  earnings  and  nine  times 
1973  estimates.  This  low  P/E  ratio,  the 
report  states,  “reflects  lack  of  investor 
recognition  rather  than  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  company.”  Quebecor’s 
growth  plans  include  a  new  daily  French- 
language  newspajjer  in  Hull,  Quebec, 
across  the  river  from  Ottawa;  a  morning 
tabloid  for  Toronto,  and  specialized  sports 
and  entertainment  tabloids  in  a  few  se¬ 
lected  U.S.  markets.  Most  of  Quebecor’s 
publishing  earnings  come  from  circulation 
rather  than  advertising.  In  nine  months  to 
June  30  the  company  had  total  revenues 
of  $22.5  million  and  a  net,  after  taxes,  of 
$1  million.  Only’  five  years  ago  the  total 
revenue  was  $3.4  million,  with  $75,628  net 
after  taxes. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  received  permission 
from  the  Price  Commission  for  a  2.9'“/ 
increa.se  in  rates  for  Wall  Street  Journal 
advertising  in  general,  financial  and  Mart 
categories.  It  is  expected  to  boost  Dow 
Jones  revenue  by’  l.lKr  above  that  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  \  rise  of  3*^  had  been 
requested.  Rates  for  restaurant,  retail  and 
amusement  categories  are  unchanged. 

*  *  * 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  thiid  quarter  increases.  $44.9 
million  in  billings  lead  to  revenues  of  $6.8 
million  as  opposed  to  $5.9  million  in  the 
corresponding  1971  period.  9-month  re¬ 
venues  also  reflected  an  increase:  $20.0 

million  as  again.st  $15.5  million  during 
1971.  Per  share,  this  becomes  $1.27  as 
against  $1.01  for  the  1971  9-month  period. 

*  «  ♦ 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc.  acquisition  of 
Gardner  .Advertising  Co.  Inc.  has  been 
approved  by  the  stockholders  of  Gardner. 
The  acquisition  will  rank  WRG  among  the 
top  15  agencies  in  the  U.S. 
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I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
•  Gentlemen;  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
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I  City _  State  Zip 
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I  Company 
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$10  a  year,  U.S.  and 
Canada;  all  other 
countries,  $25  a  year. 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  ... 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 


Harte  Hanks  (OTC) 


Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 

Quebecor  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE) 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
*  After  2-for-l  split. 

SUPPL 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 


Altaic  (OTC)  .... 
B.  C.  Forest  (CE) 


Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) 


Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) 


Dayco  (NYSE) 
Digital  Equipm 


Dymo  (NYSE 
Ecrm  (OTC) 


Eltra  (NYSE)  .  . 

General  ElecMc  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ..  .. 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  . 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  . 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC) . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dana,  Bernbach  (OTC)  ..!” 

Foote.  Cone.  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 


Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC) 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  ... 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE) 


(OTC) 
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« 

INPA  research  seminar 

A  promotion  and  research  seminar  will 
be  conducted  by  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  at  the 
Ramada  Inn  and  the  offices  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
March  22-24.  The  seminar  will  cover  the 
basics  of  advertising,  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  promotion,  public  relations  and  re¬ 
search.  The  registration  fee  is  $100  and 
includes  the  seminar,  two  dinners  and  two 
luncheons.  Additional  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  INPA  Seminar,  P.O. 
Box  17422,  Dulles  International  Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.  20041. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


SYBIL  LEEK  —  World’s  foremost  lo  ORIGINAL  and  authoritative  Carib 
witch  and  astrologer.  Write  for  sam-  bean  articles  and  short  story  for  this 
ples^  of  weekly  column  or  book  serial-  season's  travel  pages.  Pix  included. 


izations. 

BP  SINGER  FEATURES  INC. 
.3164  W.  Tyler  Avenue 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92804 


COMIC  STRIPS 


SAMMY  LUMP  has  esoai>efl  the  rat 
race  and  enjoys  the  simple  backwoods 
life.  Successful  weekly  strip  now 
daily.  Complete  packape:  Unicorn  En¬ 
terprises,  Box  30246,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45230. 


2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
crossword  puzzle,  4  samples  of  each. 
ISond  $2.  Pat  Anderson  Features,  3230 
iRidpeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga.  31704. 


Caribnews  Co,,  508  S.  Clayton,  Wyn- 
newood,  Okla. 


TV  EDITORIAL 


IF  YOU  ARE  PRESENTLY  using 
some  kind  of  TV  programming,  our 
TV  editorial  service  should  he  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  We  offer  a  complete 
editorial  service  with  photos,  editorial 
features,  program  highlights,  color 
separations  and  customized  TV  listings 
for  your  area.  All  material  is  justified 
and  camera  ready.  Write  Tel-Aire  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney  Av., 
llallas,  'Texas  7B201. 


HUMOR 


"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689.  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 


POLITICAL 


THE  ELECTION’S  OVER!  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  let  us  cover  your  new  Senator, 
Con.gressman,  local  project.  Monthly, 
weekly,  per  story  rates.  WASHING¬ 
TON  BUREAU  NEWS.  1251  Natl. 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 
(202)  628-7227. 


TV  LOG 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  I.rfigs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours. 
We  offer  a  bound  7V4  by  10%  quality 
TV  magazine  customized  for  your 
newspaper.  We  take  care  of  all  the 
editorial  features,  TV  listings,  printing 
and  guarantee  a  profit  liefore  publica¬ 
tion.  For  further  details  write  Tel- 
Aire  Publications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney 
Av.,  Dallas,  Texas  76201. 


ANTIQUE  newspaper  printing  equip-  ' 
ment,  Hoe  drum  press  22  x  28"  lied,  I 
working  condition,  wood  type  stand 
and  26  fonts  type,  stone,  artifacts.  A  j 
historic  exhibit.  R.  A.  Martin,  Route 
3,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  64935. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


STAR’HNG  MASS  SATURATION  [ 
Sunday  newspaper,  delivered  by  our 
own  courier  service.  Seek  several  $10-  j 
to  $25,000  investors  for  anticip.ated  re¬ 
turn  of  15%  or  better.  Massive  expan-  i 
sion  program,  starting  Chicago.  Box 
1711,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


PRINTING  BUSINESS  APPRAISALS 
Licensed  broker,  40  years  printing  and 
publishing  experience.  Appraisals  ac¬ 
cepted  by  banks,  attorneys  and  IRS 
for  sales,  financing,  estate  settlements. 
Edwin  O.  Meyer.  7200  Hermitage 
Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23228. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  I 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers”  { 

SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  I 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267  | 

Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411  I 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  , 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  j 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  { 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap-  ! 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business.  ' 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422.  | 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OFFSET  ILLINOIS  camera-ready 
weekly ;  gross  70M.  growth  area,  low-in¬ 
vestment.  Box  1780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  STATE— Bright,  pro¬ 
fitable.  growing  weekly,  captive  shop- 
lier,  gross  $60M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  equipped,  sell  $59M,  health.  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER  grossing  $150M— 
imtential  to  $200M-4-.  Mountain  States 
area.  Zone  8.  Reply  Box  1787,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive  weekly  in 
small  mountain  county  seat.  Ideal  for 
couple.  Established  in  1853,  good  in¬ 
come  now,  greater  potential.  Whole 
business  for  $25,000.  Terms.  Golden 
Empire  Realty.  125  Mill  St..  Grass 
Valley.  Calif.  95945. 

WASHINGTON  OFFSET  WEEKLY. 
Puget  Sound  Region.  Great  potential 
for  exi)erienced  newspaperman.  $95,- 
000  gross.  Rapidly  expanding  economy. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  $12,500 
down.  Bo.x  1829,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Address 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

ANTIQUE  EQUIPMENT  \ 

^^ISEWSPAPER^BROKERS^ 

Authorized  by 


Classification 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick. 
Mass.  01037.  (413)  477-6669. 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.  91786 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  .Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


i  Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


B  To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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MAOIINERY  &  SUPPIJES 
PRESSES  &  ^fA(:^IISERY 


GKOWING  ZONE  3  SHOPPEH,  gross 
near  $150,000.  Looking  for  working 
partner  or  will  sell.  Owner  has  other 
interests.  Box  ISO".  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WF'^TEKN  SLOPE  CttLOILMlO  olTset 
weekly.  Uses  central  |dant.  $11,000 
terms.  $2,000  down.  Box  1720.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newsp.ipers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2023  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  C.do.  80401. 

(30:1)  270.(1:145 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman's  par- 
ailise.  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Ur..  .Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92806. 


AVAILABLE  | 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  hanks,  j 
s.aving  &  loans.  Write  fully:  i 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton.  111.  60187 


CLASSIFIED 

Adi'ertishif!  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  wifli  orderl 


4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  andyor  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
I  Remittance  should  occompony  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established. I 


4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avc..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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KARLY-IUR!)  roftistrants :  lOT.*?  Mid- 
Atlanlir  Newspapor  Mwhanioal  Con¬ 
ference.  March  8-10,  Hilton,  Washinjr- 
tnn.  I),C.  Save  $.  Details:  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrishurp,  Pa.  17110. 
(717)  2:14-4067. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


HEAL  ESTATE 

IDEAL  5-ACRE  RANCH— Lake  Con¬ 
chas,  New  Mexico,  $2,975.  No  Down. 
No  Interest.  $25/010.  Vacation  Para¬ 
dise.  Money  Maker.  Free  Brochure. 
Ranchos:  Box  2003FZ,  Alameda,  Calif. 
94501. 


WRITERS^  yEEDS 

WRITEItS:  Keep  tra<k  of  your  iiianu- 
seripts.  The  perfect,  foolproof  system, 
hy  11  re<‘ord  houk,  100  pages. 
$3.95  postpaul.  (Vnlcr  from:  Chamlter- 
lain  Books,  Lynnville,  Indiana  47619. 


MACniNKRY  iV  .Sl'PPLIES 
CAMERA  &■  DARKROOM 

VERTir.AL  C.\MER.\S.  Rol.pi-tson 
Metorite  12x18,  $750.  Gootlkin  20\21. 
$1,000.  Kenro  20x21.  $1,000.  (803) 

5S3.5791. 


'  JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

j  ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
,  Econolith  Plate  Maker,  stand;ird  ;  Tele- 
!  type  setter  A  fK  S  arnl  10  pt,  ;  Proof 
'  Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
I  waxer  pw  752  model:  Arkay  F  186 
!  Print  Dryer;  Mcxlel  T2o  Headliner. 
!  Write  P.O.  B«»x  423.  West  Haven, 
j  Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 


M.iTERI.ih  FOR  S.4LE 


I  S.WE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
lilho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Puhlish- 
I  ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
j  and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLiyEOVS 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET! 
MAKE  AN  OFFER! 

2  Master  Sta-Hi’s.  1  Nolan  Pig  Caster, 
1  325A  Vanilercook  full  page  press, 

gallev  cabinets,  ad  makeup  banks.  Call 
Mrs.  Melton  (201)  696-1222. 


yEwsPRiyT 


WILI,<  SACRIFICE  for  storage  space: 
36  rolls  14Ly'.  31  rolls  29"  .32  lb,  off¬ 
set  white  newsprint  40"  diameter  in 
mill  wrappers.  Make  an  offer.  Oild 
sizes  for  our  ])ress.  The  News-Messen¬ 
ger.  Fremont.  Ohio  43420. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


33  UNIT  80"  ROTOGRAVURE 
GOSS  SPEEDRY 
3  Complete  press  tab  folders 
cut-off  2P5" 
with  3  reel  fiy  paster 
Presses  may  be  seen  in  oi>erntion. 
removal  scheduled  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
“7.3”.  Outstanding  opportunity  to  e<iuip 
an  entire  plant.  Full  particulars  and 
demonstration  available. 

Call,  write  or  wire 
FRANK  DOANE 
AVERY  MACEY  INT.  CORP. 

420  Lexington  Avc.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017 
(212)  532-7671 


STEREOTYPE 


1  SEVEN  TON  KEMP  METAL  POT 
with  hydraulic  pump  (complete  with 
two  Spencer  Turbines).  2  Woo<l  Pony 
Autnplates  (complete  with  two  vacuum 
piimpsl  for  22''|"  cutoff  ])ress.  1  flat 
scorcher.  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Vacuum 
Dry  Mat  Formers.  1  Sta-Hi  M.-ister 
Router.  All  equipment  in  good  cond  - 
tion  and  there  is  good  supply  of  spare 
parts.  Equipment  available  now  as  is. 
whei'e  is.  C<uita»  t  Tim  Jones.  Johnson 
(itv  Press-Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  240, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.  (615)  928-2141, 

MONOMELT  heavy  duty  rotary  flat 
shaver.  Used  one  ye.ar  before  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset.  Phone  or  write  Bill 
Fervuson.  j>ressroom  foreman.  W.  Va. 
NewspajMM'  Publishing  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town.  W.  Va.  26505. 


W  i\TEn  TO  RI  Y 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


I’SED  COMPl^GRAPHIC  Justape  Sr. 
and  CG  4962  t»hotosetting  unit,  new  in 
1969  an<l  in  operation  daily.  Will  sell 
as  package  at  U,  price.  Times-Union, 
Warsaw.  Ind.  46*580.  (219)  267-3111.  | 

i 

I  VISUAL  GRAPHICS  KKYBOARHS  I 
n»)W  in  use  I'5u*  .'8ale.  Chang'ng  t<» 
compatible  syst<*ms.  $1290  each.  Naides 
Daily  News,  1075  Central  Ave..  Naples. 
Fla,  3:1910.  Ask  for  Mr.  Phillii»s. 

JUSTOWRITER  Rpoor.lrr  anil  Rppro-  I 
d»icer.  8  pt  Newstext.  Price<l  to  Sell.  i 
Excellent  condHion.  Herabl  Publishing 
Co..  122  E.  Bvrd.  Universal  Citv,  Tx. 
7^^148.  (512)  65^-7124.  ; 


MODEL  1961  TL  Compugraphic  Ma¬ 
chine,  r<*cond  Tinned,  installed,  gua?*- 
antee<l — complete  with  all  standard 
equipment. 

Write  nr  Call: 

Inland  Newspaper 
Mach 'nerv  Cor|»o**iitinn 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.  6110? 

(816)  221-9060 


COMPLETE  AI’TOMATIVE  SET-UP: 
Ineludes  80-90  Control  Data  Computer 
System.  'Pwo  Model  V  Intertypes,  one 
Mmle!  5  Linotype,  completely  automa- 
tive.  These  machines  pr«Mhice  30  lines  1 
per  minute.  No  spaceband  operation. 
Star  Selectro-Matic  (piadders  on  all 
Tunchlnes.  Two  machines  havf*  Star  t 
A\ito-Setters,  one  has  a  Fairehild  'PTS 
reader.  All  equiinnent  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Tf  intrrested  c  dl  The  Ni  w  Jersev 
Herald.  (201)  3^3-1500.  Mr.  Weaver. 


JUSTO  WRI'l'ERS.  relmilt  by  F'riden 
traine<l  i>ersonnel.  LafLre  srb‘<tion  <»f 
type  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  units 
for  computers.  FUN  Business  Priubicts. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cberrv  Ili’l.  X.,1, 
OSO:M  (AC  6091  428.3223  ' 


ALL  MODELS 

I  .inotvpes  -Intertypes  laid  lows 
IMMNTCRArr  REFRFSENTA  riVES 
136  Cluircb  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  .3411 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  i>erf  tapes  at  our 
same  T>r1ces — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All 
eolors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  7vr{te: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron.  Ohio— 4131,3 


PRESSES  &  MAdUyERY 


“LIKE  NEW”  CAN  BE  CONVERTED  ' 
TO  LETTER-FLEX.  2n-pnge  GOSS  ' 
unit  tubular  22^$"  cut  off  with  CLINE  | 
CONTROLS.  50hp  and  5hp  motors. 
Complete  with  ciirveil  plate  caster  and  I 
furnace.  Flat  caster  and  furna*e.  ] 
C'lirved  router,  ('urved  shaver.  GOSS  I 
MAT  former.  1800  gallon  ink  storage 
tank  with  immp  and  ]»ij»ing  to  each 
fountain.  Can  Ik*  s<*en  in  operation. 
Reason  for  sale,  c»)nvert«*d  to  offset. 
For  infr»rmati<in  call  (312)  671-263:5. 
ask  for  Ed. 


HAVE  AVAILABLE  Goss  Sulk- 
urban  units,  late  style. 

10  UNIT  V-22  CO'PTRELL.  2 
folders,  motor  drive,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Still  in  )kroiliicf ion.  replac¬ 
ing  with  Urbanite.  3  years  old. 

3  liNIT  V-15  rOTPRELL,  1966. 
witli  folder. 

FAIIJCniIJ)  f'OLf/R  KING,  new 
1‘'6!*.  1  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
iliity  jaw  folder.  Like-now, 

UIMt  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER 
Will  triiarantee.  like  n<*w.  Also 
('OLE  M‘Mb  I  106  fpiarter  double 
P'iralU‘1  fnld(*r  with  cross  per- 
foiator,  new  in  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

101  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used:  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22^'^"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(2<»6)  762-6770. 


WAN'PED :  Scott  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  2  pages  wide.  Cutler  Hammer 
90  d«>grce  slack  transfer  sw'tch.  ('all 
W.  James  Recwl.  (701  )  235-7311, 

2  COMETS.  TTS  EQriPPED,  T.ATK 
MODELS  WITH  QUADDERS.  R.  B. 
ILARBY.  (404)  755-1521. 


SHERIDAN  I).S21P  stuffing  machine. 
Top  price  paid.  Tenakill  Assoc'atcs. 
In<*..  118:i  West  Side  A\e..  .lersey  Citv, 
N.J.  07306.  (201  )  792-6353  or  (201) 
792-6152. 


m: wsp  u*i:i{  sf, Hvir.r.s 

PRESS  ENGm'EERS~^ 


INSTAI.I.ATIONS  &  MOVING 
SppcinI  <  iiiiipnipiit.  ilrsiKiiwI  nr  liiiilt. 
Kfiuipnicnt  :iViill:iltIo  for  s:ilo. 

Pniil  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford,  FI:..  32771 
CiO.-,)  or,  .<-",031 

Xpwsiiapnr  I’lpss  Installations 
MOVING  RFPAIRIXG -TRUCKING 
Kxpp.'t  .^nrvire  -World  Wide 
SKIHMORF  AND  MASON,  INC, 

1  Shrrm:in  Avenue 
.lersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  059-6888 


PRESS  TIME  .iV.MTAIfLE 


NFJW  OFFSET  PRESS  in  eentnd  New 
York  eapa)ile  of  printinc  up  to  40 
st.andard  or  80  tatiloid  pnws.  Easy 
transiKirfation  nrrancements.  Write 
Ron  1817.  Editor  &  Pu)>lisher. 


PRIME  TIME 
AVAILABLE  NOW 
Six  unit  Urbanite  (9fi-tal>,  48  standard 
patresi  in  new  plant  ,iust  off  Jersey 
Turnpike  Exit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino. 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  (201)  254-7000. 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  oap.able  of  printinpr  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  paRCS.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub- 
lishine  Co.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 


EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  December  9,  1972 


Help 

Wanted  • . . 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM.  Open  Fall  1973.  At  least  5 
years  print  meilia/or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  master’s  degree  or  higher.  Sal¬ 
ary,  minimum:  $10,500.  Send  resume 
to:  Alan  Miller,  Chairman,  Journ.alism 
Dept.,  University  of  Maine.  Orono, 
Maine  04173.  The  University  of  Maine 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

PhD  (OR  NEAR)  in  Communication, 
Journalism,  or  relateil  field  with  jour¬ 
nalism  emphasis:  professional  experi¬ 
ence  desirable:  emphasis  on  research 
and  writing  in  urban  journalism.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Jones,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication.  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  r).")4r)5. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  shirt-sleeve 
administrator  to  sell  and  market  free 
distribution  advertising  paper.  Hand¬ 
some  salary  plus  unlimited  profit 
share.  Complete  pnxluction  facilities, 
including  web  offset  ]>ress  on  prem¬ 
ises.  Reply  only  if  you  can  demon¬ 
strate  above  average  sales  ability  and 
superior  organizational  skills.  Box 
1S41,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GICNERAL  MANAGER,  good  offset 
weekly,  strong  on  ailvertising,  PR. 
iin<lerstand  or  learn  pricing  jol>  print¬ 
ing.  know  news.  Excellent  community. 
Resume.  Box  1S38,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
4DMIISISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  established 
but  rapidly  Krowin^  central  Florida 
weekly  group.  Must  I)e  strong  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  administration  as  well  as 
kiiowleiigeable  in  the  facets  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  Inquire  Box  1774, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIRCVLATION 

HEKES  YOUR  CHANCE  to  join  a 
'  young  aggressive  management  team  in 
Illinois.  We’re  an  AM-PM-S  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market,  bniking  for  a  person  with 
independent  dealer  ami  district  man¬ 
ager  experience,  who’s  at  home  in  city 
or  suhurhan  areas.  VV'e  offer  a  clean, 
growing  city,  $12M  to  start,  and  a 
position  sharing  the  No.  2  spot.  Box 
1  I82f),  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  i 
MANAGER  ! 

Medium  sized  newspaper  in  Zone  1  I 
has  immediate  opening  for  a  circiila-  | 
tion  manager.  We  are  looking  for  an 
energetic  i>erson  who  is  familiar  with 
ABC  records  and  is  strong  on  organi¬ 
zation.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  manager  of  a  smaller  paper  or  his  ! 
assistant  to  move  up.  Write  Box  1759, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

.  COMPEkrTE  CHARGE  carrier  home  ' 
I  ilelivery  department,  fi-day  morning  in 
the  East.  Must  he  field  operator,  no  ' 
chair  warmer.  Retirement  program 
allows  for  ra])id  advancement.  Semi  i 
complete  resume  and  salary  reiiuire- 
m<‘nts  to  Box  1855,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CORPORATE  CONTROLLE'R 
Growing  group  of  daily  newspapers 
and  cable  systems  in  Area  5  is  looking 
for  a  controller  to  take  charge  of  the 
internal  audit  and  systems  and  pro- 
ceilures  nt  5  daily  newspapers.  Must 
be  bright,  analytical,  hardworking  and 
get  along  with  p^ple.  CPA  required 
as  well  as  computer  knowleilge.  Salary 
up  to  $20,000  to  start,  with  excellent 
fringe  lienefits  and  car  furnished.  Re¬ 
ply  In  confidence  to  Box  1810,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER  with  self-starting 
and  self-direction  capabilities,  familiar 
with  newspaper-computer  accounting, 
wanted  in  Midwest  newspaper-com¬ 
puter  corporate  office.  If  you  are  al¬ 
ready  a  ~2  or  newspaper  acri'unt- 
ant  familiar  with  newspaper  account¬ 
ing  but  feel  you  want  to  he  a  i^l  per¬ 
son  and  that  opportunity  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  your  present  pc>sltion.  here  is  an 
excellent  situation  for  you.  Position  in 
Midwestern  state  in  medium-sized  city 
with  goml  livability  and  recreation, 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  corporate  office 
of  small  newspaper-computer  scuvice 
group.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  familiarity  with  news- 
paiier-computer  business.  C/Onsiderat -on 
woiibl  !>e  given  to  someone  out  of 
school  .5-10  years  with  energy,  aggres¬ 
siveness,  ami  innovative  characteris¬ 
tics.  hut  no  lieginner  npplirat’ons 
please.  Send  resume  to  Box  1706,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


!  EXPERIENCF:1>  CIRCU1.ATI0N  Man- 
1  ager  for  iirogressivc  daily  and  Siimlay 
m*wsj)ai»er  in  100.000  circulation  class, 
located  in  Eastern  E&P  Zone  ('hart  5. 
Want  someone  with  organizational  and 
prornotli  nal  background.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Reply  to  Box  1S43, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  MANAGFTR  6-day  morning, 
city  territory  experience.  Take  charge 
person  for  new  expanded  area  in  vir- 
,  gin  territory.  Must  l>e  sales  minde<l. 
Send  complete  resume  of  your  actual 
record  of  what  you  have  done  and 
salary  reijuirements  to  Box  1853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  requires  an  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  manager  to  head 
suburban  home  delivery  and  dealer  or 
agent  o|>erations. 

Re<iuires  an  exceptionally  creative  and 
aggressive  individual  whose  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  increasing  sales, 

:  improving  service  and  reducing  ac¬ 
counts  receivable. 

*  Send  resume,  including  salary  history, 
j  to  Box  1790,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


CORPORATE  CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER 

Complete  responsibility  for  coordinating  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  modifications  of  existing  structures.  Will  develop 
long  range  construction  program  for  corporation. 

Must  have  a  minimum  of  10  years  experience  in  construction 
engineering  with  emphasis  on  layout  and  assurance  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  specifications  and  contracts.  Must  have  experience 
in  printing  and  publishing  plant  design.  College  degree  pre¬ 
ferred. 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  challenge,  growth  and  income. 
Salary  is  open  and  will  be  based  upon  the  candidate’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  potential.  Send  resume  in  full  confidence  to 

Box  1852,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


HELP  WANTED  ! 

CIRCVLATIOIS  1 

CROWDING  11,000  .  .  ,  going  for  1 
12,000.  Daily  Advance.  Elizalreth  City,  ; 
N.C.  ABC  up  IDr  in  past  year.  Cir-  ’ 
culation  Manager  gets  full  depart¬ 
mental  authority  and  shares  in  over  all 
operational  resiKinsihility.  Those  on 
way  up  contact  Bill  Sheldon,  General 
Manager. 

STREET  SALES  I 
MANAGER  I 

The  manager  of  our  street  sales  de¬ 
partment  will  lie  responsible  for  all 
single  copy  sales  for  our  chart  area  2 
major  daily.  He  should  he  an  exi>eri- 
enced  manager  in  a  union  environment. 
He  will  supervise  over  100  drivers  and 
street  sales  supervisors.  In  aildition, 
this  position  requires  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  all  marketing  plans  for  this 
department,  which  should  include 
fairly  elal>orate  market  analysis.  He 
will  also  need  the  skills  necessary  to 
“fine  tune’’  the  routing  and  fleet  size 
to  obtain  optimum  utilization  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  man  power.  Union  experi-  ' 
ence  preferred.  j 

Send  resume,  including  salary  require- 
ments  to  Box  1776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  1 
Classified  Display  Advertising  sales  i 
|M>sition  available  with  the  progressive 
and  successful  Las  Vegas  Review-  i 
Journal.  Re<iuires  a  minimum  of  2  ! 
years  successful  advertising  sales  i 
(classified  preferred)  experience.  Mod-  I 
ern  offset  operation,  new  plant,  part  ! 
of  Donrey  Me<lia  Group,  excellent  I 
e<»mi»ensation  and  l)enefit  package.  All  | 
replies  confidential.  Classified  Adver- 
t'sing  Manager,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Jotirml.  P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada  89101. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  working  fore¬ 
man  with  ability,  experience  and  de-  j 
sire  to  manage  hot  metal  shop  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  real  challenge,  hut  oi>por-  j 
.  tun’ty  is  great  for  right  T)erson.  Zone  \ 
[  ,5.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  to  spearhead  ’ 
creative  services  department  in  Zone  5  ' 
daily.  Strong  on  design  and  layout.  i 
Proven  ability  to  develop  ideas  into  . 
space  selling  campaigns,  Sen<l  resume  ] 
and  samples  to  Box  1762,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher. 

TIFTON,  GEORGIA  OFFERS:  A  lit-  I 
tie  more  than  the  average  opportunity 
for  a  goo<l  retail  ad  man.  Salary,  bo¬ 
nus.  expenses.  Going  offset  soon  after 
the  1st  of  *73  w’th  10.000  circulation 
daily.  Must  he  able  to  create  selling 
layouts  and  deal  with  well  organized 
Retail  Merchants  Association.  We  like 
people  who  are  proud  to  he  newspaper 
men  (and  women).  Write  or  wire  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  The  Daily  Gazette, 
211  N.  Tift  Ave..  Tifton.  Ga.  31794. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER  needeil  for  large  Metropolitan 
I  DnUy  «n  Zone  5.  $3?. 500  salary, 
incentive.  Our  employees  are  aware 
I  of  this  ad.  Send  resume  to  Box  1820, 
,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  Adminis- 
j  trative  Assistant  or  Assistant  Manage 
!  with  sales  and  leadership  abilities  t* 

I  help  handle  operational  details  and 
work  closely  with  six  man  staff.  Per- 
I  son  needed  with  marketing  know  how 
1  and  analytical  skills.  Excellent  oppor- 
I  tunity  in  great  growth  market  for 
I  right  person.  Salary  and  incentive — 
Area  3.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
I  Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

l)ISRLAY^AimERfisim 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
daily  newspa|>er  located  within  200 
miles  of  Chicago.  Salary  up  to  $40,000. 
Potential  more  important  than  experi¬ 
ence.  Mail  resume  to  Box  1810,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Completely  confidential. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  OR  COUPLE  to 
manage  Florida  weekly  and  help  con¬ 
vert  to  cold  type.  Send  history,  abili¬ 
ties  and  desire<l  salai’y-bonus  to  Box 
1818.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Zone  5.  8000  circulation  daily.  Part 
of  small  group.  Excellent  opportunity: 
fringes  and  salary.  Send  resume  and 
photo  to  Box  1814.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  to  join  an  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  staff  to  sell  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  direct.  If  you  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  development,  plus  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  then  consi4ler  this  chal¬ 
lenging  T)osition  with  a  newspn]ier  in 
chart  Area  5  with  a  circulation  of 
over  200,000. 

Excellent  fringe  benefits  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  complete 
resume  including  sal.ary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  1802,  Editor  & 
Puidisher. 


SALESMAN/SALESMANAGER.  New 
Publishers’  rep  firm  with  three  trade 
magazines  for  the  U.S.  needs  self¬ 
starting.  creative  salesman  with  ability 
to  d'rpot  own  an<l  others’  sales  efforts. 
Liberal  commission  arrangement: 
pn'fit-sharing:  equ'ty  pos^ion  if  de¬ 
sired.  Soil  you**self  in  letter  to  P.O. 
Box  T,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  11571. 

MID-ATLANTIC  suburban  group  needs 
ad  salesman  with  management  poten¬ 
tial.  Start  at  $200  week.  Box  1839, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVFRTTSING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

OHIO’S  FIRST  offset  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  adman  who  wants  to  grow 
into  responsible  s]>ot  with  group  on 
the  go.  Profit  sharing,  bonus,  new 
plant.  Rural  county  seat  in  city  of 
7,500.  25  miles  from  Columbus.  Write 
Publisher,  Madison  Press,  London. 
Ohio  43140. 


CAN  YOU  RUN  a  one-man  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agency  for 
fun  and  a  share  of  the  profit?  Write 
R.  A.  Gentry,  Box  167,  Grand  Cay¬ 
man,  B.W.L 


ADVFJRTISTNG  MANAGER  for  small 
Vermont  daily  and  controlled  weekly. 
Must  l>€  aggressive,  strong  on  layouts 
and  promotions.  Good  salary  Great 
I  area,  life  and  health  insurance,  pai<l 
vacation  make  this  an  excellent  opi)or- 
timity. 

Send  resume  and  salary  to; 

!  Steven  C.  Lake 

i  Advertising  Director 

!  158  Bank  Street 

j  Burlington,  Vermont  05401 

'  ADVERTISING  PERSON— Retirement 
I  creates  opening  for  ad  director  on  5,- 
I  000  circulation  daily  in  definitely  grow- 
i  ing  area  of  Western  New  York.  Need 
I  Iverson  with  ideas  and  desire  to  expand 
with  our  organization.  Fine  oi>portun- 
ity.  Write  full  resume  or  call  to  ar- 
'  range  interview.  Me<lina  (N.Y.)  Daily 
I  Journal-Register.  (716)  798-1400, 

MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE.  Young, 
bright,  business  oriented.  If  you  are 
well  e<liicated,  grounde<I  in  the  fiinda- 
I  mentals.  have  the  entrepreneiiral 
'  spirit,  attractive  i>ersonality  and  ahil- 
•  ity  to  learn  quickly,  we  can  teach  you 
the  rest.  Unusual  opportunity  in  a 
highly  resj>ected  and  successful  Mid. 
west  newspaper  as  direct  understudy 
to  our  Advertising  Director.  All  re¬ 
sponses  confidential.  Box  1844,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

REPORTERS 

Kr«‘elanre  from  major  papers  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Southwest,  Northern  and  Southern 
California.  Chicago,  Geor^^ia.  New 
En^rlan<^,  to  cover  home  furnishinjrs 
and  contract  markets  for  a  new  semi¬ 
monthly  Time  format  maurazine.  Major 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to:  Oecor. 
Suite  .'io?  .380  Madison  Ave.,  New 

York.  N.Y.  10017. 


WE  RE  A  SMALL  DAILY,  hut  are 
hit?  ot'  local  news.  Located  in  the  ideal 
Southwest,  we  need  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  unafraid  to  dij?  for  news.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  advancement  potential. 
Box  1811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Experienced  reporter  for 
f?overnment-t?eneral  assitrnment  beat. 
Don’t  apply  if  work  offends  you.  Con¬ 
tact  :  Editor,  The  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Gastonia.  N.C.  2S052. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Two  fully  experienced  professionals 
soutrht  for  AM  daily  in  Zone  2  ofTerint? 
hit?h  standards,  $300/week  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  Box  1785, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  TOP  PAYING  JOB  for  an 
experienced  editor  to  run  our  news¬ 
room.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  to  make  an  important  place  for 
himself  in  a  prowinj?  community  that 
is  the  center  of  the  preat  development 
on  America’s  last  frontier.  Our  key 
man  is  leavinj?  due  to  family  health. 
Great  place  to  rear  children.  Moder¬ 
ate  weather  most  of  the  time.  Scenery 
is  por^eous.  Air  is  undefile<i.  People 
are  friendly.  Response  to  pood  work  is 
immediate  and  appreciative.  Write  or 
wire  Bob  Atwood,  Anchorage  Times, 
Box  40,  Anchorape,  Alaska  99510. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Exce'lent  opportunity  with 
large  combination  daily  — 
Chart  Area  2 — for  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  feature  writer.  Top 
salary  and  benefits.  Write  in 
confidence,  stating  experience, 
education  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Box  1850,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportun’ty  Employer 


SEASONED  REPORTER  nee<le<I  for 
AM  daily  90  minutes  from  Baltimore/ 
Philadelphia.  Requires  man/woman 
who  can  originate  stories,  write  in¬ 
telligently  an<l  clearly  on  municipal  af¬ 
fairs.  Worth  considering  if  you  seek 
pood  sjilary,  security,  i<leal  location 
for  family.  College  desirable.  2  to  3 
years  on  daily  a  must.  Resume,  samples 
to  Box  1825,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


TAX  AND  BUSINESS  PLANNING 
WRITER 

Old  line  publisher  offers  exceptional 
career  opportunity  to  expressive,  crea¬ 
tive  individual.  Experience  in  tax, 
business,  insurance  or  estate  plan¬ 
ning  helpful  but  not  necessary.  If  you 
can  summarize  current  tax  and  legal 
events  for  lay  consumption,  we  want 
to  talk  to  you.  Y'ou  must  l)e  able  to 
motivate.  Good  salary  and  generous 
fringe  l)enefits  for  experienced  writer. 
All  replies  will  l»e  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1786,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDiTO'R/KEPfIRTEK— Exi>eriencfd  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  e<liting  and 
makeup  for  resi)ecte<l  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  sLitewide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  capi- 
tol  and  legislature.  Resi)onsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL 
weekly  newspaperm.an  who  knows  and  j 
loves  the  business.  CTood  future  with 
growing  offset  group.  Stephen  Neal,  j 
(.^)mmunity  Press  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer 
11506,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106. 
(919)  765-2883. 

FASHION  WRITER 

.  .  .  for  New  York  daily.  Must  have 
pood  knowledge  of  fashion  market, 
ability  to  handle  interviews  and  fea¬ 
tures  and  experience  in  arranging 
pictures  and  illustrations.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IN  VIRGINIA  we  publish  outstanding 
wei’kl.v  paper  an<l  several  ifuliistrial 
paiMTs.  I><M>king  for  reporter  bright, 
quick,  versatib*  t(»  a<ld  to  our  staff, 
t'ontact  Mab'olm  ('m*.  Henry  County 
Journal,  Bassett,  Va.  24055. 

REPORTERS  —  BEGINNING  — nights. 

need  car.  Rod  Odell,  Editor,  Daily 
Advance,  Dover,  N.J.  07801.  (201) 

306-3000. 

LAUC.E  NON-METROPOLITAN  M<I- 
western  <iaily  has  opening  for  society 
<Hlil<n*.  Extensive  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  or  its  e<iuivalent.  re<iiiire<l. 
Applicants  should  have  a  backgroiin<l 
<if  contacts  with  the  public,  writing 
and  administrative  ability  ami  some 
kno\vle<lge  of  layout  and  makeup.  Box 
1''45,  EVlilor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

M.ajor  independent  Eastern 
daily  has  opening  for  mature, 
seasoned  cnlitorial  writer  with 
a  goml  b.ackground  in  national 
an<l  international  affairs.  The 
right  iH?rson  has  reasonably 
conservative  views,  a  sense  of 
humor,  can  turn  a  phrase,  is 
up  on  the  jargon  of  the  day. 
and  can  write  tightly.  Excellent 
pay  and  l>enefit  program.  All 
responses  in  confidence.  Box 
1800,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS  ROOM  SUPER- 
VISOR — Immediate  opportunity  for 
ext>erienccHl  newsman  to  conduct  re- 
I  porting  operation  for  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  for  Nju’thern  Ilbnois  U*ni- 
versity.  This  opiK)rtunity  offers  an  in¬ 
teresting  challenge  to  a  qualified  ap¬ 
plicant.  Position  requires  University 
,  graduation,  preferably  with  degree  in 
communications,  with  specualization  in 
journalism.  A  minimum  of  2  years  ex- 
oerience  in  writing  and  editing  news  1 
stories,  or  other  closely  relate<l  exT>eri- 
ence.  is  refpnred. 

Exeellent  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  commensurate  with  eihi- 
cation  and  exivenence.  Please  contact 
the  P<*rsnnnel  Office.  Northern  Illinois 
T^niversity,  615  Lincoln  Terrace.  De- 
Kalb.  Illinois  60115,  or  phone  (815) 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


TELEGRAPH  EHITOH  to  replace  17  I 
year  employee  taken  by  heart  attack.  \ 
Applicant  should  lie  qualifie<l.  Give  ' 
full  information  in  air  mail  letter  to 
'fha  Junctitm  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Union.  66441. 

WE’VE  (;ONE  SUNDAY  and  we  are  | 
growing.  If  you  want  to  get  ab(»ard  an 
expanding.  6-cnIiimn.  offset  printed  ami 
lively  newspaper,  drop  a  line.  Im¬ 
agination  and  talent  count  most.  Box 
ls51,  E<ntor  &  Publisher.  | 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  e<li-  ! 
t(»r  for  16,000  New  York  slate  PM  ‘ 
<laily.  AP.  Washington  Post/LA 
Times.  UPI  Photo.  Goo<l  l)enefits.  | 
chance  to  move  up  for  experience*!  1 
newsman.  Write  to  Don  Ha<lle>’,  Gen-  j 
eva  Times,  Geneva.  N.Y.  14156. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  self-starl¬ 
ing,  self-<lirection  capabilities  to  hea«l 
12  man  staff  on  17.000  ARC  Tuestlay  | 
thru  Sunday  morning  publication.  | 
WouM  l>e  resi>onsible  to  publisher  with  | 
authority  to  set  staff  and  editorial  pol- 
!  ioies.  Newspa|>er  is  politically  in*le-  ' 

I  i>endent  an*l  has  heavy  regional  em-  | 
phasis,  I»cate<l  in  Western  Nebraska 
I  2b',  hours  from  Denver.  Hunting,  fish- 
I  ing.  l>oating.  skiing  opportunities  are 
abundant.  Company  is  one  year  past 
offs«'t  conversion  an<l  has  profile  of 
^  lieing  a  pace-setter  in  the  in*liistry 
1  with  new  equi|>ment  an<l  methoils: 
format  features  a  magazine  “total  de- 
s‘gn“  e<litorinl  concept.  Applicant  j 
woubl  l>e  memlH*r  of  five-man  manage- 
J  ment  team  and  responsible  for  depart, 
mental  bmlget.  An  opportunity  with 
plenty  of  growth  indential.  Salary 
ba'sed  on  experience,  potential.  Con-  ' 
j  sideratinn  to  be  given  to  someone  out  i 
of  school  .5-10  years  with  energy,  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  and  innovative  character¬ 
istics.  but  no  lieginner  applications 
please.  Applicant  should  submit  re¬ 
sume.  picture,  and  references  to  Pub- 
I'sher.  Scottsbluff  Star-Herabl.  P.O.  , 
Box  451,  Scottsbluff.  Nebraska  69361.  * 


REPORTER  with  2  or  more  years  of 
newspap^'r  experVnee  sought  for  pro¬ 
gressive  new  Westchester  weekly.  Car 
necessary.  Salarv'  to  89100  depending 
on  experience.  Write  E<1itor,  The  O^'- 
server.  Box  43.  Eastchester,  N.Y. 
10709.  Send  resume,  clips, 

EDITOR  for  top  weekly  newspapers 
in  suburban  North  Jersey.  Must  l>e  a 
professional  with  weekly  and  camera 
experience.  Box  1846.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  dailv 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Exiierience*!  or  qualifie*!  lieginners. 
Sen<l  complete  typewritten  r?sume.  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monr*>e.  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


EDTTOI?  FOR  WEEKLY.  Single  pre- 
ferre*!.  Must  know  it  all.  R.  A.  Gentry, 
Box  167.  Grand  Cayman,  B.W.f. 


EXPERIENCED.  DEDICATED  pro¬ 
fessional  weekly  newspaperman  neede*l 
to  manage  and  write  for  top  flight 
weekly  newspapers.  Only  reliable,  com¬ 
petent  professionals  need  apply.  Lo- 
catefl  in  suburban  North  Jersey.  Box 
1842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


75:1-045; 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  1 


TELEVISION  NEWS  DIRECTOR 

News  Director  for  major  Midwest  market  television  network 
affiliated  station.  We  have  a  most  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  dedicated  aggressive  mature  newsman.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  News  Department.  Requirements  include  leader¬ 
ship  ability,  responsible  news  judgment,  strongly  motivated. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  in  broadcast  journalism. 
Resume  and  references  desired.  Send  to: 

Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opporfumfy  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 
LAYOUT  I  PASTE-UP 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
newspa|>er  advertising  layouts  with 
coIil-tyi>e  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
l»e  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508;  or  write  913  S.  Flor- 
Ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


MAUSTEJSANCE 

NUMBER  2  PERSON  for  maintenance 
department.  Exi>erienced  in  repair  an<l 
maintenance  of  press,  stereo  and  mail 
room  e<iuipment.  5-<lay  week.  All  l>ene- 
fits.  60,000-  circulation  *laily  in  Zone 
2.  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


SUPERVISOR-PRESSMAN  —  Fast 
growing  company  with  8  unit  Goss 
Community  needs  experienced  |)erson 
who  is  well  qualifie<l  to  supervise.  Top 
salary  and  good  1>enefits.  Area  9.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1815,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  fully  ex- 
perience*!  on  Goss  Community  press. 
Full  time  employment  with  growing 
Ocean  County  newspaper.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN  for  a 
growing,  progressive  new’spaper  chain 
in  Area  5.  Ideal  ground  floor  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Must  l>e  able 
to  assume  responsibility.  Plate  making 
and  stripping  experience  necessary. 
T(yP  WAGE  and  all  fringes.  Write  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  For  qual- 
j  ity  conscious,  daily  newspaper  in  100- 
200,000  circulation  market.  Area  6. 
Chance  for  person  on  way  up.  Nee«I 
,  for  exposure  to  new  technology.  Cnn- 
fiflential.  Semi  resume  to  Box  1722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN  —  Zone  5 
daily  offset  ITU.  Salary  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  meilium 
size  daily  in  southern  New’  Englan*!. 
Must  be  familiar  with  hot  metal  00m- 
l>osing  an*l  letterpr(*ss  operation. 
Familiarity  with  other  departments 
imi>ortant.  Will  participate  in  lal>or 
relations,  purchasing,  and  other  man¬ 
agement  tasks.  Opi>ortunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  i)erson  to  develop.  Send  resume 
and  salary  reciuirements  to:  Box  1727, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

\  PROMOTION  MANAGER  Newspappr 
eflitorial  and  circulation  promotion  ex- 
I>erience.  Sharp,  fast  writer;  leg  ble 
layouts.  Goo<I  salary,  excellent  oppor- 
j  tunity  for  self-starting,  ambitious 
hard-worker.  Midwest.  Write  Box  1714, 
I  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIOISS 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Information  Office.  6,000  stu- 
<lents  in  me<lium  size  city,  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  an<l  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1745,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NATIONAL  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tion  has  two  PR  openings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  headquarters.  High  t<*ens 
salary  for  first-rate  writer  an<l  me<lia 
contact  man  or  woman,  newspaper- 
experience<I,  with  working  knowledge 
of  Jewish  communal  affairs.  Must  l>e 
versatile  and  creative:  news  stories. 
I  newsletters,  speech  drafts,  etc.  Second 
opening  for  young.  college-trained 
j  writer-photographer.  Excellent  fringes. 
I  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
I  1817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER 


DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  AdvertisiriK 
Director — Experienced  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executive.  Top  sales  reconI 
in  competitive  metro  markets,  thoroinrh 
knowleilf^e  of  marketing,  research,  pro¬ 
motion  and  manai^ement  development. 

22  years  experience  dailies  an<l  week¬ 
lies.  Enthusiastic,  profit  orienteil,  in¬ 
novative.  References  you  know.  44, 
community-minde<l  family.  Presently 
employe<l  Zone  9,  will  relocate.  Box 
1821,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR  -  GENICRAL  MANAGER  — 
Career  so  far  combines  active  editorial 
supervision  with  extensive  business  re- 
si>onsibilities.  Know  how  to  make  a 
newspai>er  grow  and  show  a  profit. 
Box  1734,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  OK  ' 

GENERAL  MANAGER  1 

Complete  exjx'rience  in  all  administra¬ 
tive  Business.  E<litorial,  Pr<Mluction. 
Papers  to  400.000  circulation.  Desire  i 
change  bv  Jan.  1,  1973.  F'or  complete  j 
resume.  Box  1848,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Assistant 
General  Manager,  Production  Manager: 
20  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
newspaper  business  including  mechani-  , 
cal  departments,  dispatch,  purchasing.  ' 
circulation  and  advertising.  Can  re- 
solve  problems  in  all  departments.  As-  1 
siste<l  in  conversion  to  offset  and  cold  | 
tyi>e.  100.000  newspajier.  Family  man.  ; 
37,  2  children,  will  relocate.  Available  1 
for  interview.  Recommendations  froiti  , 
present  employer.  Box  1799,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  experienced  | 
all  phases  of  newsiwpering,  on  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies,  mid  30*s,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  proven  reconl,  profit  oriented.  I 
available  now.  Box  1832,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher.  i 


CIRCELATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  pnst  I 
20  years  on  evening  newspaper  of  35.- 
000  circulation  desires  to  relocate, 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  circulation  including  | 
installation  of  a  successful  reader  in-  | 
surance  program.  Box  1809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CONSULTANT — 30  years  classified 
management  background,  seeks  con¬ 
tacts  with  newspapers  having  classified 
departments  not  producing  as  follows: 
Carrying  33%  of  total  retail  anfl 
classified  volume;  monthly  class'fied 
inches  matching  circulation.  Profit 
oriented  professional  will  show  you 
how  to  accomplish  these  goals  for  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  gain.  Available  on  a 
personal  basis  to  motivate  and  help  to 
dedicate  a  staff  for  increasing  profit. 
Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


34  YEAR  OLD  assistant  to  advertisin  ’- 
director,  with  cooi>eration  of  his  em¬ 
ployer  for  12  years,  is  seeking  n 
greater  challenge.  Background  includes 
retail,  national  and  class'fied  manage¬ 
ment  on  90.000  daily.  Ready  to  move. 
Will  relocate.  Top  references.  Box 
1743,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  12  years  newspaper  ' 
Display  and  Classifiecl  sales  experience. 

5  years  Classified  Manager  on  smal' 
daily.  Strong  on  copy,  layout  and  pro¬ 
motion,  Seeking  challenging  sales- 
management  career  with  a  future.  Ref¬ 
erences,  resume  on  request:  Alan 
Shaw,  59  North  St.,  Cranston,  R.I. 
02920. 


EXPERIENCED  NATIONAL  advert's 
ing  representative  available.  Back¬ 
ground  as  assistant  pubPsher  in  all 
areas.  Midwest  preferre<l.  Phone  (419) 
562-1033. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR-fpature  writing 
position  wanted  immeiliately.  Small 
Western  daily  or  semi-weekly.  Award 
winner.  Box  1H13.  Elltor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  27.  BA  history.  3  years 
ex]H*ricnce.  including  city  hall,  on  2 
New  York  area  dailies,  ami  school 
teacher  wife  want  change  of  scenery. 
Any  ibiily  outside  New  York.  Resume 
ami  clips  available  on  re<iuest.  Box 
1808,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  IN  MIAMI!  6  years  newswriting 
and  frindance.  2  years  senior  copy¬ 
writer  for  2-million  circiilalion  big- 
name  mail  onler  catalog.  Want  stiff 
challenge:  in-<lepth  journalism  or  a<l- 
vertising.  Box  1824,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FIVE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  report¬ 
er-feat  u  re- write  r-cartoonist-copy  editor. 
Large  metro  <laily  and  wire  service 
background.  apprentice<l  on  smaller 
dailies.  SDX  member,  bilingual,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  stringer  for  national  pub¬ 
lications.  Se«‘k  news  position,  will  re¬ 
locate  in  smaller  community.  Box 
ISOl.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  10  YEARS  PR;  15 
YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1735. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

5  YEARS  REPORTING  plus  masters, 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPOUTSWKITER  seeks  job  covering 
major  league  and/or  Triple-A  baseball. 
Experienced.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1783,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  NEWSMAN.  47.  good  with 
features,  tops  with  camera.  State  award 
winning  environmental  writer,  tired 
of  being  trampled  by  sacred  cows  herd-  , 
ed  by  Neanderthal  city  editor,  seeks 
paper  with  backl>one.  Prefer  Southeast 
or  Northwest.  Box  1793,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  (23)  REPORTER  with  1 
year's  experience  in  writing-e<litorial 
])<isition  with  international  oiganiza- 
tion  seeks  exciting  position  in  Wash-  , 
ington-Baltimore  area.  Some  camera  . 
work:  ’71  J-sehmil  graduate  with  high 
Iionors:  meml>er  of  national  academic 
honorary.  8703  Dulwick  Ct.  #12. 
Laurel,  Md.  20810.  i 

WRITER,  experienced  at  translating 
imixirtant  corporate  pcdicy  into  public 
communications,  also  experienced  in 
many  aspects  of  political  work,  s^eks 
e<litorial  writing  position.  Avid  student 
of  social  systems,  moderate  liberal. 
Some  newspaper  exjx'rience,  J-degree. 
Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  NEWSMAN.  66,  retiring  ! 
from  civil  service  work,  desires  2  or  ; 
3  year  stint  as  wiro/news  editor  of 
small  daily,  preferably  Zones  5  or  6. 
Box  1857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  stagnating  under 
wire  service  routine  seeks  challenging 
writing  job  on  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zones  .5, 7, 8, 9.  Marine  war  corre¬ 
spondent  Vietnam,  sports  editor  small 
daily.  2H  years  AP.  BA  political 
science,  grad  study.  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Box  1859,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  36,  broad  background. 
BA/MA  (political  science)  wants  to 
edit  (buy?)  weekly  in  nice  town,  pre¬ 
ferably  Northwest.  A  digger,  who 
takes  sharp  pix.  Blake,  (703)  522-3889 
evenings,  or  write:  3602  N,  22nd  St., 
Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

,  A  JOB  IN  FTjORIDA?  Deskman  on 
one  of  biggest,  best  dailies.  35,  seeks 
j  managing  editor  or  news  ^itor  post. 

:  Not  cheap,  but  pay  cut  okay.  Will  l>e 
in  state  at  year-end,  (609)  448-4894. 

i  YOUNG  CREATIVE  WRITER  wants 
position  as  reporter/ photographer. 
Former  war  correspondent  in  Vietnam. 
Seeking  job  on  daily  or  weekly.  Any 
I  Zone.  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  bored  by  wire  serv¬ 
ice  routine,  seeks  challenging  spot  on 
big  city  daily  combining  deskwork  an<l 
writing.  Young,  intelligent,  hard¬ 
working,  talented  and  experienced 
AP,  sports  editor  of  major  college 
daily,  magazine  work,  more.  Box  1726, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Challenge 

Progressive,  hard-working  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  seeks  resi>onsible  position  with 
newspaix‘r  striving  for  improvement. 
At  age  39,  I  oiler  ba<kground  that  in¬ 
cludes  sports  editor  of  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con,  4  years  small  <laily  editor,  past 
2L*  years  managing  editor  of  27.000 
Washington  daily.  Salary  secondary 
to  opnortunity  for  professional  sat-s- 
faction.  Oren  Campl>€ll.  P.O.  Box  788, 
Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 

BUSINF>SS  WRITER.  29.  seeks  spot 
as  business  writer  on  large  daily  or  as 
business  editor  on  me^lium  one.  Knowl- 
eilgeable  in  business  and  finance,  facile 
writer,  extensive  <lesk  exjierience.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  in  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau  of  national  weekly,  earning  $13.- 
500.  Write  50  San  Pablo  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  94127. 

HAVE  TYPEWRITER,  will  travel  to 
a  job  which  demands  a  pro  whose  ' 
skills  have  lieen  shari)ened  by  20  years 
in  the  business,  12  as  TV  e<litor-critic. 
Prefer  amusements  or  features  but  ' 
will  consider  any  creative  job  with  a 
challenge.  Box  1833,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishiT. 

TOP  NOTCH  respected  all-nroun<I  1 
Zone  2  reporter  for  daily  wants  sim-  j 
ilar  well-paying  jxisition  in  Zone  4.  i 
Box  1849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  FARM,  outdoor,  militjiry  or 
people  writer?  I  have  degree,  experi¬ 
ence.  national  award  and  good  eye  for 
pictures.  Travel,  excitement  welcome. 
Reply  B<ix  1837,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  I 
want  to  represent  your  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Top  experience.  Box  1840, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  reix>rter.  news, 
wire,  picture,  city  eilitor.  Boxe<l  in  now 
as  city  editor  on  30M  daily.  Want 
Zone  6  ME  spot  or  equivalent.  Cap¬ 
able.  non-drinker,  40.  family.  Box 
1834,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  .32,  sin¬ 
gle,  skilled  in  general  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  photography,  seeks  ])Os'tion  on 
me<lium  to  large  metro  daily.  Zones  2. 
5.  8.  9  or  any  place  if  job  is  right. 
Howard  Holms.  1060  E.  450  North 
#105,  Provo,  Utah  84601. 


EDITORIAL 


'  FORMER  EDITOR  and  part  owner  of 
weekly  shopper  wants  back  in  pews- 
pai)€r  business  after  two  years  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Seventeen  years  exj'eri- 
ence  in  daily  and  weekly  newsrooms. 
Cash  to  invest  in  partnership  situa¬ 
tion.  Single.  38,  free  to  travel.  Reply 
to  Box  51522,  New  Orleans,  La.  70151. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  with  sensible  history 
major  backgrounil,  anxious  to  join 
small-town  daily  with  state  and  na¬ 
tional  exiK>sure.  and  assume  general 
<luties.  Hard-working ;  will  ]>roduce. 
BW  photo.  lab  experience.  Davi«l 
Sadtler  Dickey,  3745  Lindeil,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63108.  (314)  531-1852. 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTS  WHITER  on 
small  daily  wants  to  move  up.  Have 
covered  everything  fr(»m  Little  League 
to  the  ]>ros.  Hustler,  hard  worker, 
sharp  writer,  rewrite.  makeui>  and 
layout,  award-winning  columnist.  Have 
references,  samples.  Lots  of  work  and 
hours  fine,  as  long  as  money  and/or 
op|X)rtunity  satisfactory.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Veteran,  J-Gin<l.  Box  I8.3fi, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPEKlENCEn  WRITER  swk  nir 
freelance  assignments.  Wide  range  of 
backgrounds.  Will  tackle  any  tr**:k. 
F'ree  to  travel.  Box  1730,  Editor  Si 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


AMBITIOUS  AND  EX PERTENUED 
year  old  seeks  responsible  position  as 
production  manager,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  or  production  co-ordi¬ 
nator.  BA  jlogree  in  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  20  years  newspa]»er  pnxluc- 
tion  7  as  department  foreman.  Zones 
3,  4  or  6  preferred.  Resume  and  lef- 
erences  upon  request.  lb)X  1835,  Ed'tor 
Sz  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIOISS 


PR  EXEC-AUTHOR-JOURNALIST 
Heard  of  London  Bridge  in  Arizona*' 
Chili  contests?  I  wrote  the  publicity. 
pub]ishe<l  book  too.  Former  TIME  re¬ 
porter  current  PR  account  exec  and 
night  law  student  seeks  staff  writing- 
editing  post  in  LA.  Box  1728,  Editor 
‘  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identificaP-n 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Newspapers  in  China 


Over  the  years  we  have  had  fun  report¬ 
ing  on  how  newspapers  are  published  in 
other  countries.  In  Moscow,  for  instance, 
the  editors  of  Izvestin  are  proud  of  the 
[)rofit  earned  by  the  i)ai)er  which  is  in¬ 
vested  in  ajjartment  buildings.  In  Venice, 
an  old  palazzo  houses  the  plant  with 
presses  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water 
line  and  circulation  distribution  by  gondo¬ 
la. 

We’ve  missed  China — and  a  lot  of  other 
places — hut  two  first-hand  accounts  about 
newspaper  publishing  written  by  newsmen 
who  have  been  there  recently  are  of  inter¬ 
est. 

In  July  and  August,  Paul  Miller,  chaii’- 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Gannett,  Co.,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
,\.ssociated  Press,  spent  three  weeks  in 
China  with  AP  President  Wes  Gallagher 
and  others  at  the  invitation  of  Hsinua, 
China’s  news  agency. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  nine  articles  about 
the  trip,  now,  reproduced  in  a  booklet, 
.Miller  told  of  his  visit  in  Shanghai  to 
Wen-Hui  Pao  (Literary  Gazette),  “one  of 
China’s  leading  provincial  newsjjapers 
with  900,000  circulation  daily,”  where  he 
couldn’t  get  a  copy  as  a  souvenir  or  buy 
one. 

The  editor.  Sun  Kuo  Chiang,  47,  never 
studied  journalism  nor  is  he  a  college 
graduate.  Miller  rei)orts.  He  earns  the 
biggest  salary  ort  the  paper,  about  $45  per 
month.  At  that  time  he  was  planning  to 
spend  three  months  at  a  “May  7”  camp,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds,  not  only  to 
woik  like  a  peasant  in  the  country  but  for 
a  re-education  process  re-studying  and 
discussing  the  works  of  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Mao.  The  entire  newspaper  staff  goes  to 
these  camps  in  rotating  groui)s  of  50.  “It 
helps  me  and  all  of  us  know  what  people 
are  thinking.  It  keeps  an  editor  in  close 
contact  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  He 
is  better  informed,”  Editor  Sun  told  Mil¬ 
ler. 

In  addition.  Miller  reports  the  editor 
and  his  management  associates  spend  ev¬ 
ery  Thursday  in  the  t)lant  doing  other 
chores  such  as  setting  type,  driving 
trucks,  helping  in  the  pressroom,  painting 
the  walls,  etc. — doing  something  different. 

Wen-Hui  Pao  was  established  by  “capi¬ 
talists”  in  1938.  It  contains  four  pages 
daily,  including  Sunday  and  theie  is  no 
advertising  except  for  a  few  paid  “an¬ 
nouncements”  about  cultural  events.  “It  is 
crammed  with  what  Sun  and  his  staff  and 
readers  legard  as  news,  much  of  it  what 
we  would  regard  as  propaganda,”  Miller 
writes.  There  are  470  full-time  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  hundreds  of  correspondents  in 
the  suri’ounding  area  who  work  without 
pay  because  they  “want  to  serve  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

At  the  end  of  his  visit.  Miller  requested 
a  photograph  of  Editor  Sun  handing  him 
a  copy  of  his  newspaper.  No  dice!  The 
paper  is  not  for  export,  was  the  answer. 
Then  a  request  for  a  photo  of  the  editor 
selling  a  copy  to  his  guests.  Still,  no!  The 


compromise  was  a  photo  of  the  editor 
showing  his  paper  to  the  visitors. 

“We  concluded  that  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China  wants  the  outside  world  to 
see  the  Peking  People’s  Daily  only.  It  is 
the  widely-distributed  official  voice  of  the 
Centi  al  Committee.  It  is  ‘for  export,’  ” 
says  Miller. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  was  one 
of  the  22-man  delegation  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that 
visited  China  for  23  days  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  He  was  one  of  the  group  that  visited 
the  plant  of  the  Peking  People’s  Daily.  On 
that  occasion,  the  other  half  of  the  group 
went  to  the  offices  of  Kieang  Ming  Daily. 

White,  like  mo.st  of  the  ASNE  group, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  about  the  trip 
after  his  return.  Two  of  his  series  were 
devoted  to  the  People’s  Daily,  “the  most 
important  newsjiaper  in  China.”  Chen 
Chun  is  the  “leading  member”  of  the  pa- 
l)er’s  staff,  he  reports. 

This  seven-day  paper  averages  six 
pages  a  day  and  has  a  circulation  of 
3,400,000  with  about  two  million  of  it 
printed  in  nine  other  cities — a  la  its  Mos¬ 
cow  counterparts,  Pravda  and  Izvestia. 
Three  of  those  satellite  jjlants  get  pages 
by  facsimile,  the  others  by  stereotyped 
mats.  There  are  1,000  employes  with  re¬ 
porters  averaging  $36.80  per  month  and 
printers  $27.60.  It  carries  some  advertis¬ 
ing — books,  trade  fairs,  theater — makes 
“some  profit”  which  goes  to  the  state. 

White  was  particularly  fascinated  by  a 
typewriter  with  “three  keys,  no  ribbon 
and,  yet,  prints  2,040  characters.”  He 
writes; 

“A  tray  of  type  for  2,040  characters 
re.st  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  one  of 
the  three  keys  operates  a  kind  of  punch  or 
l)ress-like  gadget  above  the  tray  of  type. 
To  use  the  typewriter,  you  j)ut  a  stencil  or 
piece  of  carbon  paper  and  typing  paper  on 
the  tray  and  use  one  of  the  three  keys — 
one  key  spaces,  one  back  spaces,  and  one 
l)ushes  down  the  punch  or  j)ress-like 
gadget  against  the  paper  and  its  backing 
of  carbon  i)aper,  thus  pi  inting  the  charac¬ 
ter  punched  on  the  typing  paper.  Or,  cut¬ 
ting  the  stencil,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
were  told  a  fast  secretary  could  type 
about  2,000  characters  an  hour.” 


We  have  the  feeling  something  is  left 
out  of  this  description — like,  how  is  one  of 
the  2,040  chai'acters  .selected  for 
punching — but  we’ll  let  the  reader  figure 
it  out. 

White  reports  that  Mr.  Chen  could  not 
estimate  the  number  of  newspajiers  in 
China — no  one  could,  or  would.  “He  said 
that  foreigners  were  not  i)ermitted  to  buy 
or  to  have  provincial  newspai)ers  because 
China  is  short  on  newsprint,  in  fact,  so 
short  that  even  other  ])rovinces  could  not 
get  other  than  their  own  newspai)er.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  explained,  the  provincial  news- 
l)apeis  are  very  local  and  print  a  great 
deal  of  ‘frank  news  .  .  .  like  crops  are  not 
good  .  .  .’  In  short,  they  would  be  of  value 
to  intelligence  experts.” 

That  could  be  White’s  explanation  to 
Miller’s  fruitless  quest  for  a  copy  of  Wen- 
Hui  Pao. 

Most  of  the  type-setting  is  done  by 
hand,  2,000  characters  used  regularly,  but 
White  says  he  saw  a  tyt)ecase  with  about 
6,000  individual  characters  in  it. 

.\n  addenda  to  the  story  is  i>rovided  by 
Gene  Giancarlo,  .\SNE  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  whose  diary  of  the  trip  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  current  .\SNE  P>nlletin.  His 
visit  with  the  group  to  Kwang  Ming  Daily 
produced  this  intelligence:  “There  are  40,- 
000  characters  in  the  Chinese  language 
and  7,000  are  necessary  for  a  newspaper 
font.  No  Linotype  machines  here.  In  order 
to  he  considered  literate  a  Chine.se  needs 
to  know  3,000  characters.” 

Try  that  on  your  new  VDT  and  com¬ 
puter,  Mr.  Publisher. 

Tv  talk  show  host 
gets  out  of  jail 

-After  being  in  jail  for  three  hours  (De¬ 
cember  5),  Harry  Thornton,  a  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  television  show  per.sonality,  was  freed 
to  await  a  hearing  January  2  on  an  ap- 
Iieal  from  a  contempt  of  court  conviction. 

Thornton  declined  to  tell  a  grand  jury 
the  name  of  a  person  whose  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  an  investigation  were  bioadcast 
on  his  show  November  22.  The  caller  was 
identified  on  the  air  as  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury. 

Judge  Charles  Galbreath  of  the  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  granted 
the  habeas  corpus  writ  filed  by  Thornton’s 
lawyer,  but  said  he  was  not  then  passing 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 


RESPONSIVE 

National  leaders  appreciate  a  newspaper  that  also  responds 
to  community  needs.  In  Washington,  they  read  The  Star-News. 

The  Washington  Star-News 
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The  real 

The  disparity  is  shocking;  our  high¬ 
ways  are  lined  with  quick-snack 
delights,  our  supermarkets  are  lined 
with  nutritious  gourmet  foods,  yet 
the  faces  of  millions  are  lined  with 
hunger  and  despair. 


sea?  Are  people  willing  to  eat  foods 
foreign  to  them  in  order  to  survive? 
Are  there  ways  to  ship  and  store 
and  distribute  food  to  cut  down  on 
spoilage?  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to 
support  a  constantly  expanding 


There  are  questions  that  must  be 
faced.  The  population  of  the  world 
will  increase  by  SVa  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000— can  we  possibly 
feed  them?  Is  there  a  universal 
nutritious  food?  Can  we  farm  the 


worldwide  population?  Will  our 
world  leaders  solve  th%se  problems 
in  time? 

Disturbing  questions;  but  the  wrong 
answers,  or  no  answers  at  all  are 
even  worse. 


The  ideal 

Enough. 


artist:  m.  c.  escher  escher  foundation  haags  gemeentemuseum  the  hague 
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SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


On  the  editorial  page  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a  Scripps-Howard  afternoon  daily,  is  the 
slogan  "New  Mexico's  Significant  Newspaper.” 

For  the  last  14  years.  The  Tribune  has  won  more  honors  in  the  New  Mexico  Press  Associa¬ 
tion's  annual  E.  H.  Schaffer  Awards  than  any  other  daily  newspaper— 49  firsts,  33  seconds, 
15  thirds,  and  seven  honorable  mentions.  This  year.  The  Tribune  again  outscored  every  other 
New  Mexico  paper  by  winning  six  firsts,  six  seconds,  and  two  honorable  mentions. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  The  Albuquerque  Tribune  has  as  its  slogan,  "New  Mexico's 
Significant  Newspaper." 
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